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To put it another way, why pay 

- for foodstuffs raised outside of 
the South, when you can raise 
the same produce on your own 
farm and thereby keep your cot- 
ton money yourself? 

Many southern farmers are 
finding it easy to make their 
farms “pay the board bill.” By 
the use of fenced pastures and 
fields, they are raising enough 
vegetables, poultry, hogs and 
eattle for their own needs be- 
sides having some to sell for cash 
at their markets. 

For your fencing needs, Dixi- 
steel woven wire fence will give 
you the utmost in service for 
your money. 


Wonderful galvanizing 
gives long life 


Dixisteel Fence is heavil al- 
vanized by a process excelled by 
no other manufacturer. This 


galvanizing will not peel or 

flake off. Rust is pre- 
vented. It is especially 
adapted to our 
southern climate. 











your food bill eat into 
your cotton money? 






Hinge-joint construction with 
four complete wraps at each 
joint. Stays will not slip. Fence 
will not sag. The wavy tension 
curves in the line wires allow for 
expansion and contraction due 
to changes in temperature, and 
sri 4 the fence back to an up- 

pine ht position after having been 

jected to sudden or severe 
pressure. 


A fence for every 
farm need 


Dealers everywhere in the South 
carry the complete Dixisteel line 
—standard-mesh fence for cat- 
tle; close-mesh fence for hogs 
and cattle; fence that will stop 
“razor-back” hogs; wolf-proof 
fence and poultry, rabbit and 
garden fence. Different weights 
and heights. 


Send the coupon for the book- 
let-—“Farming with Fences”— 
it’s free. ATLANTIC STEEL Com- 
PANY, Atlanta, Ga. Makers of 
wire nails, staples, barbed wire, 
plain wire, bale ties, cotton ties, 
angles, bars, bands, hoops, etc. 
















send me a 


Name 


i ATLANTIC STEEL ‘aiemniin Atlanta, Ga. 





Dept. 1 ; 
I am interested in “Farming with Fences.” Please : 
free copy. ; 














i Address 





: Dealer’s Name ; diane 














































VOICE OF THE FARM 








“Without a Dollar of Insurance” 


FARMER emphasized the folly of 
not insuring his home, stock, and 
equipment. He said in part : “A short 
time ago I burned out—home, store, 
stock, tools, and all equipment—without 
a dollar of insurance. The fire netted 
me a loss of considerably over $5,000 
and left me without anything to start up 


again.” Picture an honest, hardwork- 
ing landowner, toiling day in and day 
out beneath car and horse, on. plow 


and tractor for years. Picture his first 
home, his additionseto that first little 
structure, and then finally the fulfill- 
ment of his ambitions and the erection 
of a brand new building to house his 
machines and equipment, and stock, and 
the fitting up of the new home in the 
style he has dreamed of for years. Then 
picture the heap of charred ruins—all 
that remains of years of toil and labor 
and saving. Then you see what is meant 
by the few but descriptive words: “With- 
out a dollar of insurance.” ej os 
Randolph County, Ala. 


Young at 67 


AM a farmer and I have been all 

my life. I am 67 years old, but I 
made six bales of cotton on 10 acres 
last year. I had 15 acres of corn and I 
got 400 bushels. Every hill had two to 
four ears to the stalk. I got two tons 
of peanuts from seven acres. I made 
eight cars of melons and that brought 
me $2,400. And I and my wife made 
this crop by ourselves. She is 54 years 
of age. But we work right on as if we 


were young. L. M. VICKERS. 
Jackson County, Fla. 


“I SEE BY THE ADS—” 


‘T SEE by the ads in this paper,” says 
I, the other evenin’, “where they got 
a machine can get cream out of skim- 
milk.” “I like to see 'em get any cream 
out of the. milk 
you've milked,” says 
Marthy, sarcastic 
like, “and you a-let- 
tin’ the calf get it 
all ever time.” “Aw 
shucks!” says I, 
“you can’t never 
learn nothin’ for 
frettin.” “Who 
wouldn’t fret,” says 
she, “when we can’t 
get enough butter 
because a grown-up 
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BILL CASPER 





| two heifers freshen. 
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39S Buys Champion 


| Belle City Incubator 
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Tractor Owners Make 
$500 to $1000 Monthly 
This Outfit 


SAW LUMBER end Make BIG PROFITS/ 
A farmer near Macon, Ga., writes: “Last month I 
cleared $1000 in actual money on my Corley Saw 
Mill and my tractor, and I have cleared more than 
this during other months,” The Corley Portable 
Saw Millis run by any tractor—a few hundred dol- 
lare buys it. Let us mail you our booklet on Saw 
Mill Profite—write TODAY! 
CORLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. P. Chattanooga, Tenn. 














FARM WAGONS 





man turns the calf in to do the -milkin’ 
for him?” TI see: I'll hafta show that 
ad to old Bill Trotter. Him and his 
wife aims to sell cream as soon as the 


I see by the ads in this paper where a 
fellow’s got a trick to grind sody. Last 
spring when I was down at old Bill Trot- 
ter’s him and the boys was a mashin’ sody. 
Some was a usin’ hoes, and some a smack- 
in’ it with the back of the shovel and one 
had a old hickory maul a poundin’ with 
it. “Shucks, I know somethin’ better’n 
that,” says I. And now I got to send 
Bill this ad I see in the paper so he can 
get him one before its too late. 


I see by the ads in this paper where 
they say fertilizers means bigger yields. 
Yes sir, I’m agreein’ with them, ’cause 
I wouldn’t think about trying to farm 
without fertilizers. But what are them 
men doing with all the little bottles and 
jars and things they got? I reckon 
maybe they’re seein’ what their fertil- 
izer’s got in it. 
Yours truly, 





BILL CASPER. 





“Every farm boy should do 
4-H club work. 


For information see your county 
agent.” 







A distinct and valuable im proves - 
ment over the original, the beang 
being larger and thicker and there 
a more beans to the pod. A 
ountiful yielder from early 
to frost. 7 

Wood's Prolific Bush Limas 

an 

other improved varieties in W cou 
1927 Better Book of Seeds will help 
you to realize your desire for a 
—————— better garden. 
Write for free copy of cata 
as helpful as the seed —_ 

good. A ag 4 card or lete 
\ ter brings it, 


T. W. Wood & 


Sons, 
Seedamen Since 1 
29 S. 14th Street he 
Richmond, veo 
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Peanuts bring ready cash 
—have no plant enemies— 
produce a good hay crop— 
easily picked with a Ben- 
thall Picker. 


If you will write the Ben- 
thall Machine Company at 
Suffolk, Va., they will send 
u copy of “How Sam 
ohnson Grows Peanuts.” 
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A POST ARD most up-to-date in * 

the he Soath, For home gardeners, and profes 
Contains viene information on seed grow 
photographs oe world’s bes egetab! jes, flow- 

ing: oh and bulbs, besides new varieties. 
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_ @fficiently what they do produce, and 
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Early 


pring Work on Alabama Farms 


Auburn Workers Tell How to Make More Money Farming This Year 


Stick to Established Facts 


V yiTH low returns from farming in Alabama 
in 1926 and the season now here for starting 
another crop, farmers are making inquiries 

about what to do. Each day letters requesting infor- 
mation are received at Auburn. A study of them re- 
veals that there is a rather strong 
tendency to try something new, 
something different, with a feeling 
that it will “hit right,” or that it 
will be a winner under adverse 
conditions. 

Those making such inquiries are 
being advised by officials and spe- 
cialists of the Extension Service 
and of the Agricultural College 
at Auburn, that this is not a good 
year to try new ideas. When a 
business is not paying as it should it is more important 
for the manager of it to take fewer risks. Farming is 
not paying as it should, and, for this reason, farmers 
are being cautioned about trying new ideas unless they 
are based upon known facts. Changing from one 
thing to another as the wind changes from one direc- 
tion to another is certain to be unsound practice. 

However, this does not mean that a farmer should 
not change if experimental facts 





P. 0. DAVIS 





Davis of the Alabama Extension Service con- 

tains so many vital facts that farmers should 
consider in beginning their 1927 work that we are 
allowing it to replace our regular farm work 
feature. Readers in Georgia and Florida, as well 
as those in Alabama, should find these suggestions 
very helpful. 


TS accompanying article by Editer P. O. 








should expect to sell it at fair prices, provided all cot- 
ton growers practiced this rule. 


Professor Funchess went on to say that a reduction 
in the amount of fertilizer means lower acre-yields 
and inefficient production, which is sure to be disap- 
pointing. The farmer who makes money farming 
must produce at low. costs all the time, and by all 
means, when the price of what he produces is low. 


Best Varieties of Corn 


FTER years of experimental work, the Alabama 
Experiment Station now recommends Whatley, 
Weakley, and Hastings as the three leading va- 

rieties of corn throughout Alabama. In North Ala- 


bama, Neal’s Paymaster is good but it should not be 
planted in South Alabama. 

All these are two-ear varieties, and Professor Fun- 
chess says that two ears to the stalk is enough, Varie- 
ties producing more than this number usually produce 
a lot of nubbins which is objectionable. 

Farmers who get good seed of the varieties of cotton 
and corn recommended will be rewarded by bigger 
yields at a smaller cost per unit—pound or bushel. 


Best Varieties of Cotton 


NOTHER question being asked county agents and 
A also the authorities at Auburn is: “What variety 
of cotton shali I plant?” 

Here again Professor Funchess says that there is no 
change in the recommendations of last year. For 
North Alabama he recommends Cook 1010, Wanna- 
maker-Cleveland, and Piedmont Cleveland. Acala has 
made a good showing and is one of the very best of 
the short staple cottons. Cook 1010 is recommended 
as one of the very best yields, although it has a short 
staple in unfavorable seasons. Bottoms has shown up 
well in some experiments and not so well in others. 

For Central Alabama, Professor Funchess recom- 
mends Cook 1010, Wannamaker-Cleveland, and Pied- 
mont Cleveland, except where land is infected with 

wilt. On such lands, a wilt-resistant 
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point the way to a change. “Where 
truth leads, we will follow,” should 
be the slogan. But a farmer should 


HERE’S HOW— 


To Treat Garget 





variety should be used. 


In South Alabama where land is 
infected with wilt, Cook 307-6 and 





be certain that the truth leads him 
before he makes a change. 


When prices are high and farmers 
are making more money they can 
better afford to take chances than 
they can when prices are low and in- 
comes small. Therefore, Alabama 
farmers are cautioned by the Auburn 
workers to stick close to sound doc- 
trine and consult frequently their 
county agents when there is doubt 
about procedure. 







Don’t Reduce Fertilizer 


MAJOR question being asked 

™ by Alabama farmers at present 

is: “How much fertilizer and 

what kind of fertilizer shall I use 
this year ?” 


No doubt, the total amount of fer- 


GARGET 


IN MILK Cows 15 CAUSED 
BY INJURY TO THE UDDER 
OR BY INFECTION 

BOY, YOUR cow 


AINT SICK ~ 
THERES SOME 


euT 


WHEN UDDER 15 AFFECTED 


REDUCE GRAIN RATION 
AT LEAST ONE HALF 


Dixie-Triumph are two leading va- 
rieties. Cook 307-6 outyields Dixie- 
Triumph but the staple is not as 
good. 












DE UDDER? 
BOSS, DEY AINT NO 
UDDER! DIS 1S DE 
ON’ Cow AH GOT 














THAT GOZO MISTOOK 
ME FOR THE 
CANARY BIRD AGAIN! 









Go Slow With Truck Crops 


. H. GIBBONS, extension horti- 
S culturist, Auburn, is receiving 
many letters making inquiry 
about planting truck crops on a com- 
mercial scale. As-was expected, the 
number of these inquiries is much 
larger this year than last, indicating 
a determination on the part of farm- 
ers to find something to take the 
place of cotton. 

Those who are making these in- 
quiries are being advised by Mr. Gib- 
bons to be sure that they are right 
before they start. He says that truck 
farming is a special type of farming 











tilizer used this year will be much 
less than that used last year, but 
Prof. M. J. Funchess, dean of agri- 
culture, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, and director Experiment Sta- 
tion, says that farmers should use ‘as 
Much per acre as they used last year. 
In other words, he said that there is 
No change in the Auburn recommen- 
dation on fertilizer, which is to mix 
it at home and use it in amounts rec- 
ommended in the past. 


On the other hand, Professor Fun- 
chess says that fewer acres should be 
Planted in cotton. By using plenty 
Of home-mixed fertilizer the per 
acre yield will be higher and the 
total amount of cotton produced 
will be reduced by having fewer acres 
in cotton and more acres in other 
Crops. Hence farmers will produce 





GIVE COW A DOSE OF EPSOM 
SALTS- 


FOLLOW WITH ONE OUNCE OF 
SALTPETER ,ONCE A DAY FOR. 
FOUR DAYS 


KEEP COW OUT OF DRAFTS 


IT DOE 
ou 





THESE REMEDIES AT 
THE FIRST SIGN OF TROUBLE, 
iT PAY TO HAVE 
E-TEATED COW 


and that a farmer must know how to- 
produce, harvest, pack, and sell, if he 
succeeds. Selling is usually much 
harder than producing, and, for this 











BUT GENERAL, SHE'S 
SUPPORTIN TWO FAMILIES, 
A LITTER GC PIGS, TWO CATS 
AN'A 00G - BESIDES THAT 


THINK SO- JUST TRY TO 
Milk "ER ONCET 














THERE , Now 1 RECKON 
4 WONT BE GRABBIN' 
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reason, Mr. Gibbons is urging farm- 
ers to be sure about marketing before 
going too far with trucking. All- 
trucking can prove as disastrous or 
even worse than all-cotton. 

Since truck crops are perishable; 
they must go to market when ready. 
They cannot wait for months as cot- 
ton can. If there is no market when 
ready the year’s work is lost. 

This does not mean that there is 
not room for more trucking in Ala- 
bama. It simply means that there is 
danger of overproduction and-that it 
is very risky for farmers who are not 
acquainted with truck farming to 
launch into it on a big scale the first 
year. 
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BANK DEPOSITS PROVE DIVERSIFIED 
FARMING PROFITABLE 


HAT intelligent, diversified farming, which in- 

cludes dairying, hog raising, and poultry raising, 

along with the growing of food and feed crops, 
will make individual farmers and whole sections pros- 
perous, is clearly shown by the experience of a certain 
North Mississippi county. For a number of years a 
determined campaign has been waged in this county to 
increase the number of cows, sows, and hens on the 
farm and to see that enough food and feed is grown 
to supply home needs. 

Some figures given us by a banker in this county 
prove beyond question that this type of farming has 
reacted to the benefit of the farmers, as shown by their 
bank accounts. In 1913, three of these banks had total 
deposits of $485,000, only 25 per cent of the amount 
belonging to rural folks, the other 75 per cent belong- 
ing to urban people. In 1925, the deposits of these 
same banks amounted to $2,250,000 and 75 per cent of 
it belonged to rural people, and only 25 per cent to 
urban folks. The deposits of urban people have in- 
creased during this period of nine years, but not nearly 
to the extent of those of the farm folks. 

This banker told us that any number of his farmer 
customers had on time deposit, $1,000, $2,000, $5,000, 
and up to $10,000 and more, and that many of them 
didn’t even touch the interest to buy what they needed, 
but put it right back into the amount on deposit, thus 
earning compound interest. 

Anyone who will look around and find out what 
diversified farming is doing when given a fair show, 
will clearly see that it pays in dollars and cents. The 
North Mississippi county referred to has practiced 
diversified farming more generally than most Southern 
counties, and the experience of these three banks cleanly 
shows that it pays to practice this system in farming. 

It is generally known that this is the most profitable 
type of farming over a period of years, and yet, a big 
percentage of our folks still persist in trying to make 
a “killing” by planting too big a per cent of their land 
in cotton. Surely the lessons that have been taught us 
during the past two years will be taken to heart by 
thousands, and just to that extent will we find ourselves 
in better financial condition. 


CUT THE ACREAGE AND BOOST THE ACRE 
YIELD 


E KNOW from past experience that when 

cotton prices are low, farmers do not put 

forth their best efforts to make a good yield. 
They are discouraged, and for this reason,. fail to use 
good seed and to fertilize and cultivate the crop as well 
as when prices are high. 

It is all wrong. Next year, we need about half as 
much land in cotton and one-half larger acre yields. 
It would be a mistake to cut the acreage and then 
raise another 18,000,000-bale crop by increasing the 
acre yields. We should increase the acre yields by all 
means, but let’s cut the acreage to the point where we 
can’t make more than 13,000,000 or 14,000,000 bales, 
even if we do make a good acre yield. 


If a farmer had 100 acres in cotton and made a third 
of a bale last year, his best plan is to reduce the land 
in cotton to fifty acres and by the usé of good seed, 
fertilization, and cultivation try to make half a bale 
per acre this year. Suppose that last year this farmer 
made thirty-three bales on 100 acres. This year with 
a half bale per acre on fifty acres, he would make 
twenty-five bales. If every farmer in the Cotton Belt 
would follow this plan, reducing his acreage and in- 
creasing his yield proportionately, our production of 
cotton next year would be in the neighborhood of 
13,500,000 bales. With such a crop, prices should ad- 
vance to 17 or 18 cents a pound. Furthermore, if a 
farmer can grow twenty-five bales on fifty acres in- 
stead of thirty-three bales on 100 acres, he can reduce 
‘the cost of growing his crop from about 20 cents a 
pound to 15 cents a pound. In other words, by de- 
creasing the acreage in the manner suggested above, 
ave can increase the price of cotton 5 cents a pound, 
“and then by increasing the yield, we can reduce the 
cost of growing the crop 5 cents a pound, making a 
total gain of 10 cents per pound in our favor. 


It seems to me that we should never lose sight of 
the fact that there are two ways to make money on 
cotton, and one is just as important as the other: (1) 
increase the price; (2) lower the cost of growing the 
By cutting the acreage, we increase the price. 


crop. 


fertilization, and cultivation, to 
we lower the cost of growing 


By using good seed, 
increase acre yields, 
the crop. 

And if the cost of production is made low enough, 
it is possible to make money on the crop even though 
prices are low. Those farmers who managed right 
and grew more than a bale of cotton per acre this 
year did not lose money on the crop even though the 
price was 12 cents a pound. With average prices, the 
bale-per-acre farmer makes good.money. The yield 
per acre is the most important factor in profitable 
cotton production. 


By all means, don’t try to reduce cotton production 
by cutting down the acre yield. If you do, you will 
“cut off your nose to spite your face.” The only 
sensible way to reduce the amount of cotton grown is 
to cut the acreage, and cut it enough to make it count. 


HARWOOD’S “SWINE GROWERS’ BALL” 


" SWINE growers’ ball!” 
Ever hear of one? Well, we don’t know that 


we ever did either until we picked up Oscar 
Phillips’ report for last week. Oscar Phillips is county 
agent in.Stanly County, N. C., and sends in a weekly 
report to District Agent Millsaps and Extension Head 
Boss-man I. O. Schaub. 


Well, this time Phillips tells about a “Swine Growers’ 
Ball” as follows :— 


“Millingport farmers gave a Swine Growers 
Ball in Mr. Andy J. Harwood’s pig lot Friday. 
Music was furnished for the ball by the jigging of 
twenty-two saws and the ringing of hammers in 
the hands of that many farmer guests. Levi Lipe 
and Oscar Phillips, farm agent, directed the ball. 
A prize was awarded in the form of a good red-hot 
sweet potato to the person who sawed the straight- 
est line. Pain and vexation of spirit were awarded 
to several of the party who mashed their fingers 
with hammers. Rev. C. W. Warlick, of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, was awarded the red-hot sweet potato, not 
because he sawed the straightest line, but because 
he got alarmed at the fact that some of his mem- 
bers might be taught bad habits at this ball, and 
so made a special effort on a wet day to be present. 


“The ball started off with such unusual interest 
that even the preacher could not call a halt until 
two self-feeders for hogs had been practically 
completed. The last selection of music was given 
by an orchestra of nine pigs as they were weighed 
and placed on the self-feeder. Following this se- 
lection of music, Mr. Harwood’s proxy delivered 
the final address of the Swine Growers’ Ball en- 
titled, ‘Pig, You Must Pay a Profit.’” 

The Progressive Farmer wishes to recommend that 
we have more “Swine Grower’s Balls.” Anything that 
brings farmer neighbors together for work or play 
does good. 

We should all enjoy life so much more if we got 
together oftener with our friends. Farmers’~ club 
meetings, corn shuckings, wheat threshings, log roll- 
ings, picnics, singings, and musicals, agricultural ex- 
cursions, family reunions, fox hunts, fishing trips— 
aren't the happiest days of our lives tied up with 
occasions such as these? 


So let’s have more of them during 1927. And along 
with all the other opportunities for getting neighbors 
together, let’s remember to listen for news of any 
farmer neighbor who falls sick and gets behind with 
his farm work. Whenever a bunch of farmers come 
together to help a neighbor in distress, they realize as 
possibly never before how blessed is the truth that “it 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” 





NEXT WEEK AND LATER 


Industry, Labor, and Agriculture Compared—By 
W. T. Martindale, Director of Organization, 
Indiana Farm Bureau Federation. 

Farm Work in Garden and Orchard—By L. A. 
Niven. 

February Review of World's 
Poe. 

Buying Fertilizers Wisely—By C. L. 
Eugene Butler. 

February 19 — Food and Feed Crops Reference 
Special. 


News—By Clarence 


Newman and 





Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Special. 
March 26—Dairy Special. 














Hurrah for Oscar Phillips and his “Swine Grower 


Ball’! 
unique occasions when their farm folks get together 
for work, play, and royal good fellowship? 


DO THESE EIGHT THINGS AND BE 
PROSPEROUS 


E BELIEVE that for farming to be successful 
WV and profitable, that one must adopt as far ag 
possible a live-at-home program. It is easy 
enough to figure out on paper how to grow enough 
cotton on one acre to buy the food and feed that could 
be grown on two or more acres. But it doesn’t usually 
work out this way. We know that, taken as a whole, 
the most prosperous farmers are those who first pro- 
vide, largely at least, food and feed for themselves 
and animals, and then plant as much as they can well 
work of such cash crops as cotton, wheat, etc. 


In this connection, we believe that the live-at-home 
program adopted by the Arkansas Extension Service 
is one that is applicable not only to Arkansas, but the 
South as a whole. It is as follows :— 

1 Raise enough grain and hay to carry us through the 
year. 

2. Raise enough meat to supply our family the year round, 

3. Have a 12-months-in-the-year garden and have a can- 
ning budget. 

4. Provide milk and butter for our family the whole year 
through. 

5. Keep an average of at least 30 hens on our farm the 
year through. 

6. Make home conditions better by taking proper care of 
our orchard and small fruits, or by starting a home orchard. 


7. Work for richer lands by planting velvet beans, soy- 
beans, or cowpeas in at least half the corn; and sowing clover, 
lespedeza, vetch, or some small grain for winter cover and 
grazing crops where practical to do so. 

8. Terrace or drain our land where needed. 


If we do these eight things there is no doubt but 
that the cotton acreage will be cut 25 per cent and that, 
as a whole, we will find ourselves in very much better 
financial condition than we are now with a record- 
breaking crop. 


43 
f  pcengess certified Irish potato seed cost a little 


more than non-certified is no reason for not plant- 

ing them. Such seed will usually produce any- 
where from 25 to 75 per cent more than non-certified. 
It will pay well to plant the better seed. 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


“Farming Without Stock-keeping Is Poor 


° 2 
Business 


HE reviews of the nation’s business leave no room 

for doubt as to the prosperity of the great indus- 

trial and transportation interests. Melons have 
apparently been maturing upon everybody's vines ex- 
cept upon those where they should ripen first—upon 
the soil itself. Labor is fully employed, 
and at the highest wages in history. 
Never has the buying power of the 
American public, as a whole, been so 
great, and still the products of farms 
and fields, generally speaking, are not 
bringing prices that enable producers to show profits on 
investments made in recent years. There are excep- 
tions to this, however, and we are glad to be able to 
assert that these exceptions are to be found almost 
universally among those who have followed animal 
husbandry intelligently in some one or more of its 
many branches. There has been money made in sheep 
and wool; there has been money made in hogs, and the 
cows have brought in their full share when the right 
sort has been properly placed in a sound system of 
diversification. On the other hand, there has been 
plenty of money lost in cotton. There has been plenty 
of money lost in trying to grow corn as a cash crop 
on high-priced lands, burdened with heavy taxation. 
Such losses are not likely to be turned into permanently 
steady profits by any known legislative process. There 
are too many planters of cotton, and there are too 
many planters of corn who own no livestock. The 
South’s problem is how to restrict the area devoted to 
cotton, and how to increase the acreage assigned to 
legumes and livestock. The Corn Belt’s problem is 
how to feed more of its grain at a profit. We need 
wider markets for good finished meats, and we will get 
them if we organize and advertise how good a rich 
fat steak or chop can be. Any way you approach the 
subject you run squarely up against the need of live- 
stock. It is fundamental. Farming without stock- 
keeping is indeed a poor business. Farming with live- 
stock may be a profitable or an unprofitable business, 
just according as it is managed.—Breeder’s Gazette. 














And won't other county agents tell us of any” 
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Making Co-operatives Succeed 


They Must Be Efficient and They Must Be Democratic 
_By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


N OUR Announcements for 1927, I was scheduled 

to discuss in last week’s Progressive Farmer, “How 

Can We Make Codéperative Marketing Associations 
Succeed?” Inasmuch as last week’s paper was a Farm 
Woman’s Special, the subject is presented now instead 
of then. 

In my opinion, there are just 
two fundamentals to the success 
of any codperative marketing as- 
sociation :— 

1. It must be efficient. 

2. It must be democratic. 


On these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets 
: so far as codperative marketing is 

CLARENCE POR concerned. No matter how demo- 
cratic it may be, a codperative market will not succeed 
permanently unless it is efficient; and no matter how 
eficient it may be, it will not survive unless it is 


democratic. 


Codperatives Must Be Democratic or People- 
Ruled 


HE people must rule absolutely in our codperative 
oe earteting organizations. They must shape the 

policies and ideals of the organizations that sell 
the products of their toil. 

That the rank and file of the people in achieving and 

* exercising such control will make some mistakes, we 
readily admit. That must be expected and taken for 
granted. But the people will learn from their mistakes. 
And they will know when mistakes are made that they 
themselves are to blame and that these mistakes must 
not be repeated. They will remain loyal to their or- 
ganization because of the feeling that they themselves 
are at the lever or the steering-wheel and saying where 
it shall go and how fast. We cannot have wholesouled 
loyalty unless this spirit exists. And without this spirit 
any cooperative organization is likely to flounder and 
go to pieces in some time of tempest and disaster. It 
was Emerson who said that a monarchy is like a gallant 
ship that rides proudly in fair weather but goés to 
pieces when it strikes a rock in storm, while a democ- 
racy is like a raft, which may blunder along more 
clumsily in calm weather but is almost immune from 
shipwreck. 

This is the message that many of our codperative 
marketing organizations need. This spirit of abso- 
lute farmer-controlled democracy is highly developed 
in the farmers’ codperative movements in the old 
countries of Europe, but we have not yet achieved it 
in America. We must do so if we are to succeed 
notably. We must bridge the gap between the higher 
officials and the everyday man on the farm; we must 
fill in the missing rungs or steps in the ladder between 
the individual signer at the bottom and the head man- 
agers at the top. 

The rank and file should have more to say about the 
policies of their organizations. If given more authority 
they may make some mistakes at first, but it is safer 
to let them make these mistakes than it is to have them 
feel that they have no power even to make mistakes 
if they wish to try. 


No Permanent Success Without Strong Local 
Organizations 


OW in order to have any co6éperative marketing 

association grower-controlled, or democratic, it 

is necessary that there be local organizations— 
county, district, and state, and if possible community 
Organizations also. There must be an unbroken ladder 
of organization leading right up from the individual 
farmer to the general manager. 


We sometimes hear of codperative managers saying 
to individual members, “Any one of you is welcome 
to come right to the main office and get any informa- 
tion you want. Any salary or expense or policy that 
you wish to know about we stand ready to reveal and 
explain to you.” That sounds well but it doesn’t get 
anywhere. Cooperatives can never be kept in the 
Straight and narrow path by any such policy. In the 
first place, individual farmers will rarely take advan- 
tage of such invitations—and ought not to. They 
would in most cases only take up time of officials who 
ought to be busy serving the whole association instead 
of entertaining inquiring individuals. In the second 
place, if such an individual farmer were told of some 
Policy, salary, or plan he thought wrong, he would not 
likely be effective in getting it corrected. He would 
hesitate as one farmer to put his judgment against that 
of the management, backed by the directors. 
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We must indeed have actually functioning local or- 
ganizations if codperative marketing is to succeed, and 
such organizations must be genuine factors in shaping 
association policies. There must be full publicity. 
For example :— 

1. Every local organization should have a report show- 
ing salaries of all officials and average salaries of each class 
of lesser employees. 

2. All important new policies or of polici 
be promptly reported to local organizations. 

3. The general costs of doing business and the average 
cost per unit of produce should be given in comparison with 
such costs in other coéperatives dealing in the same crop. 

4. The minutes of directors’ meetings, except as they 
relate to pending sales, should also be sent to local organ- 
izations or published in the official publication. 

“Turn on the light” should thus be the unvarying 
rule of every codperative. There is safety in no other 
plan. And yet it is a tragic mistake to assume that the 
management of a codperative marketing association has 
done enough when it has either (1) offered information 
to individuals who go to the trouble and expense of 
calling for it or (2) furnished information to local 
orgatiizations as a part of its regular duty. 

True democracy must go beyond even the second of 
these two plans. A codperative association, it must be 
remembered, is selling the products grown in the sweat 
of the faces of men who have joined that association, 
and gets its support from the toil of these men—from 
men whose products represent clothes and comforts 
for all the family, the education of the children, and 
the care of the sick. Instead therefore of the manage- 
ment saying to the members and their local organiza- 
tions, “We are going to tell you frankly just what we 
are doing about this business of selling your products,” 
the management ought to say, “Just as far as it can pos- 
sibly be done, we want you to tell us what you want us 
to do about selling your products and managing your 
organization.” This cannot be done in small details, 
of course, but in all broad, general policies it can be 
done, and ought to be done. 


In every county at least, and in every community 
as far as possible, each co6perative association should 
have an actively functioning organization, and the 
local director should meet with each county organi- 
zation once a quarter. And when visits are made to 
the main office, they should be made by duly elected 
officials of community, county, or district organizations, 
officially representing the folks back home. Such visits 
can be made worth while. 


We repeat that there can be neither real democracy 
nor permanent success for any codperative association 
without strong local organizations; and such organi- 
sations must not simply hear what the directors and 
management are doing, but advise the directors and 
management what the farmers want done. 


What About the Duties of Members? 


HUS far we have mainly discussed the duties of 

officials of codperative marketing associations. But 

it is also important to consider what are the duties 
of members themselves. Let’s try to see to it in all cases 
that our association is (1) efficient and (2) democratic, 
and then let’s give it our persistent and determined 
support. 

We must not expect our codperatives to turn the 
world upside down right at first. We must “learn to 
labor and to wait.” Codperative marketing-is just in 
its infancy. Only a minority of the producers are yet 
enlisted. Yet’ the principle is sound, and the whole 


Wh tee ce tee 
POEMS OF INSPIRATION: “LIFE” 


“IT’S been a long, long time since we have seen 
so much compressed into so little space.” So 
says “Telfair, Jr.’ of these twenty-eight 

words in which John Richard Moreland epitom- } 

ises life:— } 
Pain, tears and joy . 
Morning { 
And quest-time. 
Play, toil and dreams . . 
Noonday 
And test-time. 
Love, hope and fears ... 
Evening 
And rest-time. 
Sleep, death and dust 
Midnight... 
And quest-time. 


—John Richard Moreland. 
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movement is growing steadily all the time, and in the 
long run it will do for farmers what similar efforts 
at organization have ultimately achieved for business 
men and working men. 

Codperative marketing will spread among farmers 
just as labor organizations have spread among the 
wage workers in this country. As a matter of fact, 
a labor union is itself nothing but a coéperative mar- 
keting association. The laborer has just one definite 
thing to sell—his labor; his agreement to work a cer- 
tain number of hours per day and days per week for 
an employer. It is just as definite a thing to market 
as the farmer’s bale of cotton or pile of tobacco. And 
the wage workers of America now practice codperative 
marketing—practice it on a wholesale scale—and get 
profits accordingly. 

Yet the labor union movement, we need to be remind- 
ed, was of slow growth. Many sacrifices had to be made 
before it could be made anything like general. Suppose 
the relatively small number of laborers who enlisted in 
the early unions had said, “We are tired of ourselves 
kaving to go to the trouble and expense of making a 
fight for the general good of all laboring people, when 
they don’t come in and help us win.” Where would 
American labor be today if that had happened? 


No class of people, no race, no nation, is worth sav- 
ing unless there are some people in it who are will- 
ing to be pioneers and willing to pay the price of 
pioneering in order that the world may be a little 
better for their having lived in it. It was that spirit 
that moved George Washington and his little band 
of followers through the bitter sufferings of Valley 
Forge. It was this spirit that moved Columbus and 
his fellow-voyagers as they faced the perils of un- 
known seas. It was this spirit that moved the ntar- 
tyrs of Christianity in ancient Rome, and the martyrs 
of religious liberty in recent centuries. Farmers must 
now show some of the same spirit —and the leaders 
and officials in codperative marketing associations 
must be animated by the same pioneer spirit of un- 
selfish devotion to a great cause. 





| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


The Comfort of a Winter Fire 
fe Chandler Harris once said that his idea of 








comfort was a “cold night, a hot fire, and ’taters 
in the ashes.” In that delightful story, Colonel 
Carter of Cartersville, one of the unforgettable pas- 
sages is that describing Colonel’s Carter’s winter fires: 


“There was always a glow and breeze and sparkle 
about the Colonel’s fire that I found nowhere else. 
It partook to a certain extent of his personality— 
open, bright, and with a great draft of enthusiasm 
always rushing up a chimney of difficulties, buoyed 
up with the hope of the broad clear of the heavens 
of success above. 

“‘My fire,’ he once said to me, ‘is my friend; 
and: sometimes, my dear boy, when you are all 
away and Chad is out, it seems my only friend. 
After it talks to me for hours we both get sle py 
together, and I cover it up in its gray blanket of 
ashes and then go to bed myself. Ah, Major! 
when you are gettin’ old and have no wife to love 
you and no children to make yo’ heart glad, a 
wood fire full of honest old logs, every one of 
which is doing its best to please you, is a great 
comfort.’ ” 





SOMETHING TO READ 


: OBODY ever laid down the book of Robinson 
Crusoe without wishing it longer.” So said 
Samuel Johnson nearly two hundred years ago, 

and it has been true of the millions in every generation 

who have since enjoyed Daniel Defoe’s immortal story. 

It any Progressive Farmer reader has never read 

Robinson Crusoe, he should make haste to do so this 

winter. And many a man or woman who read it only 

once years ago would now enjoy a re-reading as much 
as the first reading, 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 























HE cruellest lies are often told in silence. A man 
may have sat in a room for hours and not opened 
his teeth, and yet come out of that rooni a dis- 
loyal friend or a vile calumniator. And again, a lie 
may be told by a truth, or a truth conveyed through a 
lie. Truth to facts is not always truth to sentiment; 
and part of the truth, as often happens in answer to a 
question, may be the foulest calumny.—Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 
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Stock Feeding and Housing Problems 


Cottonseed Meal and Hulls for Cattle 


READER says he can buy cottonseed meal for 

$23 a ton and cottonseed hulls at $3 per ton, 

and wishes to feed cattle weighing 300 to 600 
pounds, which can be bought for 2% to 3% cents per 
pound. He asks will these feeds alone prove satisfac- 
tory; in what proportions should 
they be fed; how much of these 
feeds should be given per 100 
pounds live weight; what gains 
should be expected in 60 days; 
would we advise a longer feeding 
period than 60 days; and what is 
the largest number an_ inexperi- 
enced feeder should begin with? 
— When meal and hulls are as 
TAIT BUTLER cheap as quoted they should prove 
about the most economical feeds available for a short 
feeding period of 90 to 100 days. Cottonseed meal and 
hulls alone are not satisfactory for long feeding peri- 
ods, but for “warming up” cattle of the sort indicated, 
for 90 days they have proved our most economical 
feeds. 

The proportions in which they should be used will 
depend somewhat on the size and age of the cattle. 
Larger cattle will consume a larger proportion of the 
hulls. For such cattle as indicated, one part of meal 
to three or four parts of hulls, by weight should prob- 
ably be used. Probably the best plan 
is to decide the amount of meal to be 
fed: per day and then mix as many 
hulls with this as the cattle will con- 
sume. 

Older cattle will profitably consume 
larger amounts of cottonseed meal 
than young cattle. It is presumed 
that cattle weighing 300 pounds are 
young, even though they be thin and 
of inferior quality. A steer weighing 
800 to 1,000 pounds will consume six 
to eight pounds of cottonseed meal a 
day after being gradually brought up 
to this amount and will continue to 
consume this amount for 90 days. 
For cattle weighing 300 pounds, we 
think 2% to 3 pounds a day about the 
limit, while five pounds a day should 
be about the maximum for cattle 
weighing 600 pounds. 
~ The rate of gains per day will de- 
pend somewhat on the condition of 
the cattle. Rather thin, mature cat- 
tle will gain more rapidly for a short 
period than cattle that have previous- 
ly received more feed. The gains 
should be from 1% to 2 pounds per 
day, but with thin cattle a gain of 3 pounds a day 
may be obtained for such a short feeding period. 


If the cattle do well, a feeding period of 90 days 
will probably prove more profitable than a shorter 
period of 60 days. A period of 90 days wiil put the 
cattle in better condition and should cause them to sell 
for a better price. While the feeds are so cheap that 
the feed costs may not be greater than the value of the 
increased weight, the profit must usually come from 
the original weight of the cattle selling for more per 
pound than when bought. For instance, it may cost $6, 
even with these cheap feeds, to put on 100 pounds, but 
if the original 600 pounds cost only 3%4 cents a pound, 
or $21 per head, and the 700-pound steer sells for 4% 
cents a pound at the end of 60 days, there is a gain 
over the original cost of the steer and the feed of $4.50 
per head. 

The number of animals an inexperienced feeder 
should handle is rather difficult to state, but if the 
feeder is equipped for feeding cattle at all he certainly 
should not feed less than enough to make a carload 
shipment at the end of the feeding period. If the 
feeder buys his cattle well and gives reasonable intelli- 
gence and care in the feeding, there should be little 
risk with such cheap feeds in feeding two carloads. 
If, however, cattle varying from 300 to 600 pounds in 
weight are fed, then it will be found best to separate 
the light from the heavier cattle and feed in two sep- 
arate lots, if more than a carload is to be fed. 


A ee) 
Preventing Winter Livestock Losses 
G rere by the United States Department of 





«- 


Agriculture show that practically as many cattle 
die annually from starvation and exposure as 
from disease. Regarding sheep, the situation is still 
more striking, for two-thirds of the entire loss is due 
to lack of feed and exposure to weather. 





Edited by TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


A well-nourished animal can better withstand not 
only intense cold, but also the effects of great changes 
in temperature. The difference between day and night 
temperatures in the winter frequently is extreme. A 
properly fed animal is less apt to suffer from the effects 
of cold rains or lying on damp ground. Proper nutri- 
tion also appears to give an animal protection against 
external parasites. The fat horse or cow rarely is 
infested with lice. Proper nutrition enables an animal 
to store energy so that if a disease is contracted the 
loss of appetite, the wasting of fever, and the poisons 
of the disease process itself do not so readily lead to 
a fatal termination. Again, many farm animals are 
pregnant during the winter. The dam that receives 
adequate rations is not obliged to rob her own system 
in order to nourish her young, and the young when 
born have a better chance to live. A well-balanced and 
adequate ration is a valuable safeguard against disease. 


Not only are underfed animals more susceptible to 
disease, but they are also less profitable. A half-starved 
cow cannot produce milk or flesh; the half-starved ewe 
drops weak lambs, has little milk for them, and her 
fleece is of poor quality; the half-starved colt fre- 
quently is stunted for life. Livestock men generally 
recognize that the most economical returns from an 
animal can be secured only when adequate rations are 





AN IDEAL SHELTER FOR WINTERING BREEDING STOCK 


A shed of this type having a southern exposure is an excellent investment for high health 
dividends for your flock, 


continuously fed. It is far less expensive to secure 
continuous gains than to let an animal run down and 
then commence to build it up once more. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has 
recently issued a booklet entitled, 4 Handbook for 
Better Feeding of Livestock, Miscellaneous Circular 
No. 12.' It may be had free of charge by writing for 
it. This booklet contains much valuable information 
which is of value in planning a ration. 


The judicious feeding of sufficient concentrates, feed- 
ing green feed, and feeding a variety, will be found 
to have an important bearing on the reduction of losses 
of livestock in the winter season. Aged animals and 
animals which the farmer has observed to be “poor 
keepers” or poor producers should, however, be dis- 
posed of before winter. They consume good feed and 
make poor returns on it; feed for livestock is expen- 
sive, and should be reserved for such animals as will 
respond to good rations. Further, animals with bad 
teeth and animals with external or internal parasites 
should be treated for those conditions in order to 
avoid the inevitable waste which would otherwise be 
incurred. When this principle is put into practice, it 
decreases winter losses of livestock. Animals disposed 
of in the fall also serve as a source of revenue and 
more feed is available for the animals retained. 

The mild climate of the South permits considerable 
use of pasturage for horses and cattle even in mid- 
winter. Such pasturage, however, must be supple- 
mented by the feeding of grain. Moreover, it should 
be remembered that it is preferable to stable horses 
and cattle on cold rainy days than to turn them out 
on range. 

This brings us to another point, for exposure to weath- 
er isa very common source of winter losses of farm ani- 
mals. Exposure is frequently responsible for pneumonia, 
pleurisy, bronchitis, inflammation of kidneys, indiges- 
tion, and founder. The evil effects of exposure are 





most pronounced in rainy or damp weather. Because 
of their fleece, which will become soaked, sheep should 
never be exposed to cold drenching rains. These ani. 
mals require but simple shelter—essentially a wind. 
break, a roof, and a dry floor. Such shelter should be 
accessibly located. Sheep should be supplied with salt 
and feed under the shelter. Under these circumstances 
they will frequent the shelter and seek it for protection, 
Horses, cattle, and hogs, when well fed are more 
resistant to exposure; yet for best results they require 
dry, well bedded sleeping quarters. Horses require 
special care in the winter after hard work. The 
blanket and the “rub-down” are essential in cold 
weather to protect the perspiring horse from colic 
or founder. 


The prevention of winter losses of livestock does not 
rest primarily upon the use of drugs, of serums, and 
vaccines. It rests upon culling out aged and unthrifty 
animals, conditioning those with bad teeth or those 
affected by parasites, supplying the necessary materials 
which the body needs to keep itself in good repair, and 
affording to animals sanitary housing, appropriate 
shelter, and protection against inclement weather. 


The difference between success and failure in live- 
stock farming depends to a great extent upon the adop- 
tion of these practices. S. J. SCHILLING, 


Associate Veterinarian, University of Arkansas, 


ee) 
Dairy Cows Need Grain for High 
, Milk Production 


CORRESPONDENT wants to © 
Ae if it will pay to feed 

grain to milk cows when bran 
and other dairy feeds cost from $2 
to $2.50 a hundred. 

The question is purely a financial 
one. If a cow can pay for extra feed 
by increased milk supply it is bad 
business not to give it to her. If she 
cannot pay for it sooner or later, she 
should not get it. An extra pound of 
grain should produce one to two 
pounds of milk, two pounds being one 
quart. Milk is worth in round fig- 
ures about $2 per hundredweight 
with butterfat at 50 cents a pound. If 
grain is worth $2 per hundredweight, 
then one pound of grain must pro- 
duce one pound of milk to break 
even. This man had heifers that 
were giving three or four gallons a 
day but have dropped down to less 
than half that much in two weeks. 
That means they could have paid for 
at least 8 or 10 pounds of grain a day. 


The good effects of grain feeding may not show up 
at once. Dairy heifers need extra feed to make them 
grow out. They will give more milk in their second 
milking period if fed rightly. Some years ago the 
Cornell Experiment Station ran a test on feeding grain 
to cows on summer pasture. The grain feeding showed 
no immediate profit above the cost of the grain, but the 
heifers that had grain the first season gave 16 per cent 
more milk on the same feed the next year than those 
that had no grain the previous summer. This dairyman 
is losing not only on present milk yield but on the 
future production of his heifers by not feeding them 
better. 

He asks why the cows should drop so suddenly in 
milk flow. The cows had evidently been drawing on 
their reserve material stored during the summer, taking 
the fat off their bodies and the lime out of their bones 
to make milk as long as the supply lasted. When this 
reserve was exhausted and there was no more pasture 
and only wild hay and timothy to eat they could only 
go dry. These hays do not have enough mineral mat- 
ter or protein to make milk and should have been 
supplemented with bran or oil cake as well as with 
other grain. 

Why cannot a cow give milk on hay alone? Cows 
of large capacity, getting all the alfalfa and silage 
they can eat, may eat enough of these feeds to give a 
fair flow of milk without losing weight. With such 
roughages as timothy, kafir fodder, cane hay, or any 
similar coarse, dry feeds they do not eat enough over 
and above what they need to keep up their bodies to 
make much milk. One can only get out of a factory 
what is put into it in the way of raw material. 

A good cow should get all the good roughage she 
will eat and then at least one pound of concentrates 
for every three pounds of milk she gives. : 

CHAS. I. BRAY, 
Associate Professor of Animal Husbandry, C. A, C. 
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‘The Stage Coach and the Pony Rider were the best means of communicanon 
through thebig West when M y Wardt Sencinenatn 1872. BE 7 
Ward & Co's progress has been the imp i tion. Yet 
the fundamental principles that Mr. Ward established in 1872 rule this business 
today: to always offer a saving on merchandise of honest quality, and to deal 
wader a Golden Rule Guarantee. That has been our unbroken policy for $5 years. 
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Ward's New Spring Catalogue 


isNVow Ready for You 


Now Ready for You, our 55th Anniver- 
sary Catalogue, ready with everything new 
for Spring, complete with everything of in- 
terest to man, woman or child—this big 624 
page book is now ready and one copy is to be 
yours Free. 


Your Money Saving Opportunity. 
Fifty Dollars in cash will be your saving this 
Spring if you write for this book and use this 
book. 

Consider that $100,000,000 worth of mer- 
chandise was bought for this book— bought by 
the thousand dozen, by the car load— bought 
for cash in the enormous quantities that com- 
pel lower-than-market prices. The benefit of 
this big buying is always passed on to you. 


Your Satisfaction is Assured because 
Quality comes first at Ward’s. Your satisfac- 
tion, your pleasure with everything you buy 
is our first consideration. Quality first—then 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


_Montgoiiiéiy Ward &Co. 


low price. We never sacrifice quality to make 
alow price. Every bargain you buy at Ward’s 
is a bargain both for Quality and Price. 


Your every need supplied, Everything 
for the Farm, the Home and the Family is 
shown in this Catalogue. Everything a wom- 
an wears or uses; everything to make the house 
a Home, to add beauty and comfort and con- 
venience. Everything of interest to men—to 
the boy and girl. Every wish is met, every 
need supplied in this big, new complete Spring 
and Summer Catalogue. 


A 55-year-old Guarantee is back of 
every article we sell. A 55-year-old policy of 
courtesy and appreciation assures you always 
of satisfaction when you order from Ward’s. 


The Book is Ready. Your opportunity for 
Saving and Satisfaction is before you. 

This coupon will bring you your Catalogue 
absolutely free. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


w Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


“Nail this 
(Gupon to y 


To Montgomery Ward & Co., Dept.-75-H 
Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Baltimore 


It 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our h nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Spring and Summer 
Catalogue. 






























































Goodyear now announces a 


new-type tread for the 


balloon tire 


Here you see displayed Goodyear's latest 
contribution to the American motorist — an 
improved new-type tread for the balloon tire. 


As is apparent, it is a development of that 
most famous of all treads, the Goodyear All- 
Weather, now re-designed in the light of new 
balloon tire knowledge. 


The first advantage to you of this new*Goodyear 
tread is greater traction and non-skid efficiency. 


This is achieved not only by placing the 
diamond-shaped All-Weather blocks in the 
tread’s center, but also by flattening the profile 
of the tire to insure broader road contact. 


The second advantage to you is improved tread-wear, 
accomplished by the flat design, and by placing 

. two circumferential ribs in the tread at the 
points of greatest wear. 


The new All-Weather balloon tread wears 
evenly and smoothly without wavy spots or 
‘‘pot holes,’’ and at any given mileage shows 
less wear and less obliteration of the non-skid 
design than is the case with earlier types. 


In addition to these important benefits, the new 
Goodyear tread makes for longer total tire mileage, 
for quiet and smooth running, and for an even better 
looking tire. 


You will want this new tire for the same sensi- 
ble reasons that for years have made ‘‘more people 
ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind.”" 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


1927, by Tire & Rubber Co., 





N THEIR relations to each other, 
landlord and tenant are business part- 
ners, and upon each devolve certain 
duties and obligations that must be religi- 
ously lived up to, if the partnership is to 
prove mutually prof- 
itable and agreeable. 
A recognition of this 
principle of partner- 
ship in business and 
a careful adherence 
to it,-is the first es- 
sential to a success- 
ful and profitable 
coéperation between 
landlord and tenant. 
Speaking generally, 
the relation between landlord and tenant 
is a contract, whereby the capital of the 
former, consisting of land, 
livestock, implements, seeds, 
fertilizers and cash is 
pooled with the labor of the 
tenant, and the proceeds of 
the crop are shared, usually 
equally, as in the half sys- 
tem, which is the form of 
tenancy most commonly pre- 
vailing in the South. Under 
this system, it is the duty of 
the landlord to furnish the 
means by which the crop is 
to be made, the things to do = 
with; and, on the tenant’s 
part, it is his duty to take 
these means and, by diligently combining 
his labor with them, make them serve to 
bring to both partners to the contract the 
greatest possible returns. Failure on the 
part of either landlord or tenant to grasp 
these fundamental elements in their con- 





B. L. MOSS 








tractural relations is responsible, more 
than any other one thing, for bad feeling 
and misunderstanding. 

A primary object which I believe the 
landowner in particular must keep 
in mind is the making of good to 
excellent crops, so that both he and the 
tenant will get a fair return for the capi- 
tal and labor invested. This, in fact, is 
the foundation upon which any enduring 
relation with the tenant must be built. 
Speaking personally, I know from experi- 
ence that the best tenants, other things 
being anywhere near equal, go where they 
have a chance to make the best profits. 

I know, also, that high yields per worker 
almost invariably go with the greatest 
profits to both landowner and tenant, and 
in most of the Cotton Belt this means 
high yields per acre. Speaking personally 








again, my aim has been an average cot- 


| ton yield of a bale per acre, and while we 
| have not quite made this average, we have 
















$500 
More 


in yields, very directly due to 


TWO OF MR. MOSS’S BOYS IN ONE OF HIS COTTON FIELDS 


« s 
ve eA 


years, and because of these comparatively 
high yields, the returns to our tenants [ 


know have been decidedly higher thag_ 


if our average yields had been lower, 


Farming anywhere from East Texas 
eastward, good yields, in my experience, 
have been very directly dependent upog 
the judicious but comparatively heavy use 
of commercial fertilizers of the right 
kind. I have not hesitated to use as 
high as 600 to 1,000 pounds of nitrate 
of soda, acid phosphate, and kainit per 
acre, and I do not hesitate to say that, 
without these fertilizers, farming here 


could not possibly show a profit; and [I — 


dare say the same is true in thousands of 
other Southern farming communities, 
My older tenants have, from experience, 
learned the truth about what 
I have said, and they are 
perfectly willing to use al- 
most any amount of fertili- 
zer, up to a ton per acre. 
Even in a year of low prices, 
such as we have just gone 
through most of them have 
clearly seen that our high 


the heavy use of fertilizers, 
have saved us. 
emphasizing _ this 





lation between landlord and 
tenant is a business or eco- 
nomic relation, it is fund- 
amental that the business show a profit 
to the partners to it—landlord and tenant 
—before it can possibly continue. The 
landowner is, or should be, ‘probably 
better informed as to truth of what I 
have here set down, and he also controls 
the capital, the means with which and 
by which to do, that goes into the part- 
nership. For these reasons, it is in- 
cumbent upon him to take the lead and 
do everything in his power to get yields 
per acre and per farm worker up to a 
profitable level and hold them there. 


1927 | i 
s point, because since the re- 


The Policy of a Square Deal 


F EITHER of the partners in any busi- 

ness, whether it be farming or other- 
wise, gives the other the least reasons for 
feeling that any act is not squarely on 
the level, then the partnership is ruined, 
and the quicker it is dissolved the better, 
Speaking personally again, I have al- 
ways felt that my reputation among ten- 
ants, among all tenants and all people, in 
fact, must, like Caesar’s wife, be above 
suspicion. The landowner who has such 
a reputation will never want for good ten- 


(Concluded on page 23) 











The Progressive Forme 


Tenant-Landowner Co-operation 


Each Has Certain Duties and Obligations to-Live Up To 
By B. L. MOSS. 


come close to it for the past two or thres 
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IN EVERY room is the beauty and luxury of 
modern, brilliant Colt Light. In the living- 
room, a clustered center fixture provides in- 
stant, unflickering light at a finger’s touch. 
Side lights add their beauty to the dining- 
room. Every bedroom is equipped with Colt 
fixtures that fit harmoniously into the fur- 
nishing scheme . . . shaded in soft, restful 
colors. 


Her kitchen is particularly attractive. It is 
equipped with labor-saving facilities for con- 
venience-cooking and ironing, and every nook 
and corner is flooded with clear, white light. 
The Colt Self-heating Iron is especially appre- 
ciated during hot weather, because it brings 
freedom from the drudgery of building a hot 





J. B. COLT CO., Dept. 56 


30 E. 42nd St., New York City 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me your free booklets, together with com- 
plete information about COLT Light. 


Name 


Address 


























wood fire, or having to constantly reheat the 
iron. And with the Colt Hot Plate, a whole 
meal can be cooked almost before you realize 
it! No wonder that every woman who sees such 
a kitchen is delighted with its conveniences. 


Colt Light in the barn makes milking and 
feeding after dark an easy task for the farmer 
—enables him to spend every hour of day- 
light with his crops. 

With Colt Light, the whole family can 
enjoy long hours of pleasant reading after 
supper. The farm woman finds it easy to 
sew. Children can study their lessons without 
eye strain. 

Safe, dependable, completely automatic— 
Colt Light is not expensive. A Colt Light 
Plant will benefit every member of your family 





Sometimes the claim is made that other lighting and cooking 
plants are of the Colt “type.” Remember there is only one 
genuine Colt Lighting and Cooking Plant. This plant has stood 
the test of 27 years of leadership. It lasts year after year without 
expense for repairs. here is no complicated machinery to 
adjust. It is automatic in action. It is entirely safe. The Colt 
Light Generator is listed as “standard” by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 

On the average farm, the Colt Light Generator is refilled with 
UNION CARBIDE and the water changed only three or four 
times a year. More than 190 conveniently located UNION 
CARBIDE warehouses serve farm people throughout the country 
at direct-to-consumer prices. 

















more than any other improvement you could 
install. Let us show you how quickly and 
easily you can secure its advantages for your 
home! Mail the coupon today. 


J.-B. COLT COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


New York, 30 E. 42nd St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 1700 
Walnut St.; Chicago, Ill., 1001 Monadnock Block; 
Kansas City, Mo., 716 N. Y. Life Bildg.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., 6th and Market Sts.; San Francisco, Cal., 8th 
and Brannan Sts. 


* + 4 


Mrs. J. C. Palmer, of Doylene, La., writes as follows with 
regard to the Colt Light Plant installed in her home: “We are 
certainly pleased with our Colt system of lighting, ironing and 
cooking after having used it several months. . . . r. Palmer is 
away from home a great deal and he looks forward to coming 
home to be with the family, as with the good lights in the 
home, it makes home worth living in and a place of the right 
kind of environment for the children.” 



















































($74.50) 


The MUNCIE 


Gear Shift Transmission 
for Ford Trucks, 


$84.50 


Passenger Car Model 
(without reverse gear) 





With a Muncie Transmission in your Ford truck 
you can haul two-ton loads over the hardest 
roads—do it in less time and on less gas and 
oil than you now require for one-ton loads. 


The Muncie is cutting operating costs and in- 
creasing earnings for Ford owners in all parts 


of the country and in all kinds of work. 
sold on a positive money-back guarantee. 


It is 
Ask 


your Ford dealer—or write direct for descrip- 


tive literature. 


MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, Muncie, Indiana 


Manufacturers of Transmissions Since 1907 
Export Dept. 549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 


10% MORE POWER 
0% MORE SPEED/ 


—for Your Ford Truck 


or ‘Passenger (ar — 


PUTTING a Muncie Transmission in your 
Ford is like putting in another engine. The 
Muncie, by making available ali the power de- 
veloped by the sturdy Ford engine, actually 
more than doubles the hauling power of a Ford 
truck or car. The Over Drive Model gives you 
150% more power and 30% more speed. 
Standard Model gives 200% more power for 
emergency pulls. And the extreme flexibility 
of seven forward speeds and five reverse speeds. 


——— 
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Name 





Doe: 
sack of hard sod 





Smartt’s Soda Crusher and Fertilizer Mixer 








three 


AG WANTED—We want a good reliable man (farmer 
to represent us in each county. Must have car. Must 
able to give refere 
Proposition, giving references in first letter. 


nces—one a banker. Write for Agency 








s 10 men’s work and does it better. 
ain 5 minutes. 
Your soda will go one-third further after being pulverized. 

One farmer writes us that last year he ground and mixed 45 tons of Soda, 13 
tons of Potash and 80 tons of Acid Phosphate on one of our machines, 


Investigate this labor-saving, 
sign your name below, and 


Will thoroughly pulverize a 200-pound 
Grinds Nitrate of Soda, Muriate of Potash and 


money-making machine. Tear out this “Ad,” 


turn it 


. 
, 
re 


TOM HUSTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
COLUMBUS, GA. 


Send price and literature on your Soda Crusher and Home Fertilizer Mixer. 








|leaf will not cure properly. 


RIGHT tobacco soils, as a class, are 
rather infertile, but they are light 
and friable and of a character to re- 
spond readily to fertilizers, particularly 
in producing a tobacco crop of high 
money value. Fer- 
tilizers increase the 
chances of profit 


from growing 
bright tobacco in 
two ways. They 


greatly increase the 
yield, and if prop- 
erly balanced gen- 
erally improve thea 
= quality. Because of 
E. C. WESTBROOK the natural deficien- 
cies of bright tobacco soils and of the 
special adaptability of commercial fertili- 
zers to bright tobacco, there are no other 
types of tobacco produced in this country 
on which fertilizers are so freely used ex- 
cept on some of the high priced. cigar- 
wrapper types. 
A so-called complete fertilizer, that is, 
one containing each,of the materials, ni- 
trogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, is 
generally needed and the maximum yield 
cannot be secured unless each is supplied 
in sufficient quantity. 





Importance of Nitrogen 


ITROGEN is usually the most defi- 
cient element of plant food in bright 
tobacco soils. To make maximum growth 
tobacco must be 


The Progressive 


Fertilizers for Bright Tobacco 
Nitrogen the Element Most Needed 
By E. C. WESTBROOK 


Cotton and Tobacco Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


the nitrogen is derived from quickly 
available inorganic nitrates, rapid growth 
of the young plants will usually result, 
and the woody condition which is com. 
monly associated with slow growth wij 
be avoided. 

Since bright tobacco is grown largely 
on soils of a sandy nature that are sub. 
ject to leaching, it is advisable to have a 
least one-third to one-half of the nitrogen 
derived from some organic source, such 
as cottonseed meal, dried blood, or welf- 
rotted horse manure. These materials 
do not leach out so readily and help to 
maintain growth during the later period 
before ripening. 

Horse manure is outstanding in that it 
gives the best quality tobacco as shown 
by the highest price per. pound and the 
highest money value per acre. A light 
application, two to three tons per acre, 
of well rotted horse manure is a good 
material to supplement commercial fer- 
tilizer. Heavy applications are not ad- 
visable, but light applications usually in- 
crease the yield and improve the quality, 
This is especially true on light sandy 
soils. When practical, the manure should 
be put out two to three weeks in advance 
of planting. 

In tests conducted at Tifton, Georgia, 
coéperatively by the United States Office 
of Tobacco Investigations, the Coastal 
Plains Experiment Station, and the Geor- 
gia State College of Agriculture, there 

appeared to be fo 





grown in soil where 
nitrogen is abund- 
ant or the fertili- 
zer used must car- 
ry an abundance of 
this material. How- 


“Is your boy in 





year? 


If he is not see your county agent.” 


special advantage 
in using more than 
one source of or- 
ganic nitrogen. Cot- 
tonseed meal ap- 
peared to be equally 


club work this 








ever, an over- 
abundance of nitrogen may cause dam- 
age. If there is too much nitrogen the 
It_ will 
be rough and coarse and will cure a 
green, red, brown, or black color. Ex- 
cess of nitrogen also causes to- 
bacco to be more subject to leaf dis- 
eases such as_ wild-fire and frog-eye. 
Such tobacco is often poor in quality and 
sells for an unsatisfactory price when 
placed on the market. On the other hand 
if there is not a sufficient amount of nitro- 
gen, the leaf will be small and thin and 
the yield per acre low, although the color 
may be good. 

When the proper amount and the right 
form of nitrogen is used, a large part 
of it will become exhausted at ripening 
time, causing the tobacco to change from 
a dark green to a yellowish green color 
while it is yet in the field. The loss of 
green continues in the curing barn If 
the right amount of nitrogen has been 
used the tobacco will be a yellow or light 
green color when taken out of the barn 
and when the cured leaf is packed down 
several days the desired clear lemon or 
orange color will be obtained. Experience 
and experiments seem to indicate that for 
the average tobacco land 30 to 40 pounds 
of nitrogen per acre is about the right 
amount to use. The poorer the soil in 
nitrogen the larger the amount that can 
be used profitably. 


Sources of Nitrogen 


BACCO is a quick growing crop 
and for this reason a large part of 
the nitrogen in the tobacco fertilizer 
should come from quickly available 
sources. To obtain the best results, to- 
bacco must have a continuous and uninter- 
rupted growth from the time the plants 
are set in the field until the ripening stage 
is reached. If growth is checked or slow 
in the early period of growth some of 
the plants are likely to become hard and 
woody and have a tendency to run up 











and button too soon. If about half of 


as good if not bet- 
ter than dried blood. Both of these mate- 
rials are good organic sources of nitro- 
gen for bright tobacco. 

Until recent years nitrate of soda was 
not considered a desirable fertilizer for 
bright tobacco. It was thought that its 
use in appreciable quantities would re- 
sult in production of dark, coarse, rough 
tobacco of poor quality. However, in the 
results obtained at Tifton, Georgia, nitrate 
of soda gave larger yields per acre and 
a higher price per pound than the other 
sources of commercial nitrogen. From 
these results it would seem that nitrate 
of soda is conducive to large yields and 
the average selling price appears to, indi- 
cate that the quality did not suffer. Ex- 
periments in other tobacco states show 
somewhat similar results, although not 
quite so marked. 

Sulphate of ammonia in moderate quan- 
tities is a good source of nitrogen but the 
yield and quality of tobacco from this 
material in the tests at the Tifton Sta- 
tion were not equal to those produced by 
nitrate of soda. Other inorganic sources 
of nitrogen such as urea, leunasalpeter 
and potassium nitrate are being tried 
out, but as yet the data are not sufficient 
to justify making recommendations. It 
would be well for the farmer to keep in 
touch with these tests in order that he 
may get some idea of the value of the 
various nitrogenous and other fertilizer 
materials. 


Potash and Acid Needed 
8p dabesese improves the body of the 


leaf and makes the plant more resis- 
tant to diseases. No doubt liberal appli- 
cations of potash would prove very bene- 
ficial on land that has a tendency to dis- 
ease. However, if too much potash is 
used maturity of the crop is delayed, 
which in most cases is undesirable. Sul- 
phate of potash will produce tobacco with 
the best burning qualities, although when 
not more than 5 per cent potash is used, 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


IDN’T Spray Orchard.— One of 
the worst mistakes I ever made 
was not spraying my orchard as 
The Progressive Farmer and the county 
agent advised. As a result I lost my 
fruit and money too. Next time I will 
spray and save it. J. E. R. 








Bred Purebreds to Scrub Boar.—One 
costly mistake I made was breeding my 
registered Poland China sows to a scrub 
poar because he was handy. I could not 
sell his pigs for one-third what I could 
have gotten for registered pigs. Another 
mistake I made was not promptly storing 
my plows.and other farm tools last year 
when I finished with them. This spring, 
new plow handles, new bolts, and plow 
points will cost nearly as much as a tool 
storage shed. JOHN HURST. 


Failed to Spray Apples.—We plant- 
ed a nice apple orchard, but failed to 
spray the trees, with the result that we 
have had no fruit for the past two years. 
The greatest mistake my husband has 
made was in planting cotton alone as a 
money crop. He certainly hasn’t suc- 
ceeded as our neighbor who planted sev- 
eral different crops, and especially has it 
been a mistake this year. 

MRS. B. C. McPHAIL. 


Didn’t Buy a Milk Cow.—One great 
mistake I made this year was trying to 
get along without a milk cow. I thought 
I was not able to buy one, but if I had 
I would have saved more than the cost 
of one on my living expenses and very 
likely would now have the cow too. 

A PLANTER. 


Stray Dog Proves Mad Dog.—Re- 
cently one of my neighbors took up a 
strange dog which came to his place. 
The dog seemed very friendly and play- 
ful, and appeared to be in good health. 
The children in the home were allowed 
to play with it and were having a great 
frolic when suddenly the dog went into 
a fit and bit two children and the man 
who had taken it up. The dog was 
killed. The head was sent to a Pasteur 
Institute where an examination proved 
that it was suffering with hydrophobia. 

B. Y. 


Bought Cows Before Providing 
Feed.—Having made a fair profit sell- 
ing butter and cream from two cows, we 
bought 10 more. Our pasture was not 
sufficient for so many and we were not 
prepared to grow any of the roughage 
for them. The cost of grain and hay 
ate up all our profits, leaving us nothing 
for our hard work. It was a mistake to 
tush into the business before making a 
good pasture and preparing to raise at 
least a part of the hay for our herd. 

MRS. IRVINGTON. 





AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN—Copyright 1927 by 


Publishers Syndicate 

















“Pa is readin’ a set o’ books to. improve 
mind, but I can’t see no difference, 
except he acts important.” 
“I never worry about the future life, 
but I keep wonderin’ if folks won't look 
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CHRYSLER 50 
With otherFours 





(and upwards) 
f. o. b."Detroit 
Subject to Current Federal Excise Tax 







































Compare the Chrysler “50” with the 
other four cylinder cars of large pro- 
duction and satisfy yourself how un- 
mistakably the extra value of the Chry- 
sler “50” stands out. 
Chrysler Standardized Quality gives 
you these outstanding features in the 
Chrysler “50”— 
1. Full size with.ample family seating 
capacity; 
2. Beauty of line, finish, appointment and 
luxurious mohair plush upholstery; 


3. Amazing power, speed of 50 miles and 
more per hour; 


4. Economy of 25 miles to the gallon; 








—all at an amazingly low price both 
for investment and maintenance. 


If you will picture the four other cars 
in your own mind you will be able to 
make a convincing and conclusive com- 
parison of values that can lead you to 
but one decision—Chrysler “50”. 


Coupe *750 Roadster *750 
(Rumble Seat extra) 


Coach *780 Sedan 830 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal 
excise tax. 





All Chrysler cars are protected against theft 
under the Fedco System. 


All Chrysler dealers are in position to ex- 
tend the convenience of time payments. 
Ask about Chrysier’s attractive plan 























CHRYSLER ‘50 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 








Scandalous when their wings moult.” 
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“U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon Boots 


are made of high-quality 
rubber — flexible, long- 
wearing. They have sturdy 
@ray soles, uppers red or 
black—knee to hip lengths 


This test proves 
the quality of these 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 


O stand the strains of hard wear—boot rubber 
must be flexible! You can stretch a strip cut 


from any “U.S.” Blue Ribbon upper more than 


five times its own length! 


And this rubber is backed up! At every vital 
point where wear comes hardest, are anchored 
from 4 to 11 separate layers of tough rubber and 
fabric reinforcements. And you won’t break 
through that thick gray sole —it’s oversize and 


tough as a tire tread. 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots and overshoes fit right, look 
right, wear right. Get a pair—and notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 






The “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips on right over your shoes. 
Its smooth rubber surface 
washes clean like a boot. Ei- 
ther red orblack, 4or5 buckles 






BLUE RIBBON 
Boots Walrus 
Arctics Rubbers 





CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Bradley Barton..... A Tenant Farmer 
A poor farmer but a good musician. 


Grace Barton............... His Wife 
Descendant of a long line of practical, 
land-owning lovers of the soil. 


Robert Barton..... Hero of Our Story 
Known to all his friends as “Bob.” 


Bess and Ruth........... The Kiddies 


a GIES x 0 n'v-00 04 ican eabane Farmer 
Big, bluff, hearty—a good neighbor. 
Mrs. O’Neal..... Cheery and Friendly 
Katie O’Neal.......... Their Daughter 


Of whom you will hear more later. 


Ted Baldwin............. Farmer Boy 
The kind you'd like for a chum. 


What Has Gone Before 


ryXNHE Bartons, a family of tenant farmers, 

have rented, through an agent, who made 

glittering promises, the Jones farm Af- 
ter four days’ traveling, they reached their 
new home the first day of March, only to 
find the house old and forsaken, the fields 
unfenced, the barn a flimsy structure which 
swayed in the March wind. 

But the family did find a brighter side. The 
land was rich and twenty acres they found 
in wheat up and growing. Friends and real 
neighbors, too, they found in the O’Neals. 
It was John O’Neal who helped them bring 
their household goods from the station, and 
then aided them in getting a first class 
team of horses to work their crop. O’Neal 
it was, too, who told them of the mystery 
surrounding the Jones farm. Nobody had 
lived there for three years, the Bartons 
learned. Five years before stock had begun 
disappearing and two tenant families had 
been forced to move. Other strange things 
had happened, too. From Ted Baldwin, son 
of the farmer who sold them the horses, 
Bob heard more of the mystery, and some- 
thing entirely different, too. “You're just 
in time to get into the pig club,” he said. 
“It’s great to have something of your own.” 


Now you can go on with the story. 


CHAPTER IV 
The County Farm Agent 


URING the busy days which fol- 
lowed their first occupancy of the 
old farm, Bob Barton found little 
time to speculate upon or worry over the 
sinister happenings which had _ befallen 
their predecessors. True, he had pointed 
out to his father the words on the barn 
door and had retold the story as he had 
it from Ted’s lips. But Bradley Barton’s 
imagination ran along other lines. “Cheap 
melodrama,” he had said, “The Harkins 
family and the Perkins family were re- 
lated. There had been bad blood between 
‘em, so O'Neal says. Probably the Per- 
kins scared the Harkins away, so they 
could get the farm and then Harkins paid 
’em back in their own coin. We are new- 
comers here, Bob, and nobody is going 
to harm us. The thing that interests me 
is whether landlord Jones is going to al- 
low us to cut posts and wood. I’ve 
‘phoned him, and he’ll be over next week. 
Quit thinking about that foolishness,” 
Father Barton had concluded, and Bob, 
half convinced that his father was right, 
was lulled into forgetfulness. 

It was Tuesday of the second week 
when a mud-spattered car stopped at the 
front gate and a young man strode up 
the walk. Tall and with the build and 
carriage of an athlete, the stranger won 
Bob Barton’s instant admiration as he 
opened the door. The noon-day meal was 
being prepared, and Father Barton, be- 
fore the fireplace, was playing dreamy 
melodies. “Good morning,” said Bob, 
“won't you come in?” 

“Only for a moment,” answered the 
visitor. “It’s almost noon, and I must be 
getting on. Just wanted to introduce my- 
self. Mr. Barton, I presume?” as Bob’s 
father rose. “I’m Ross Burton, the county 
farm agent. Mr. Baldwin, one of our 
farm organization directors, suggested I 
might be some help to you.” 


Bradley Barton was a gentleman and 
would show no discourtesy, but there was 
no warmth in his greeting. “Sit down, 
Mr. Burton,” he invited, then as Mother 
Barton came in from the kitchen, “Moth- 
er, this is Mr. Burton, a friend of the 
Baldwins. He’s the county agent here.” 


There was even less warmth in the 
handclasp which Mother Barton bestow- 





ed. “Yes, we have had some experience 
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with agents,” she remarked with em. 
phasis on the last word. 


Ross Burton was quick to sense the 
veiled hostility. But he was not one to 
be quickly rebuffed. “There are 
and agents, Mrs. Barton,” laughed Bup. 
ton, “and I’m not responsible for the 
title. It was wished on me. In fact, Pm 
just a hired man. I’m an agricultural 
college graduate employed in this co 
for consultation and demonstration jq 
farm-and livestock work. When farmers 
want me, I work with them; when they 
don't, I let ’em strictly alone. I haye 
nothing to sell, to rent, or to give away 
except service. As you folks are new 
here, it is possible that I could be of 
some help in planning your farm work 
this year.” 


MBs: Barton unbent slightly, but the 

memory of aye ae 
Agent Sims and other “agents” wi 
whom she had dealt rankled. “I don't 
see where the farm women come in on 
that,” remarked Mother Barton. “Tt 
seems to me that they need help as much 
as the men.” 

“Right you are there,” answered Bur- 
ton quickly. “Even more. And in this 
county you get that help. Our home 
demonstration agent, Miss Edwards, is 
one of the best in the state. Ask Mrs. 
O’Neal or Kate. I’m sure they will bring 
her over to see you. But I must be get- 
ting on, Mr. Barton,” concluded the agent 
as he put out a hand in farewell, “that’s 
a fine instrument you have there. I heard 
you playing as I came up the walk. You 
have the touch of a master. I play a bit 
myself. There’s no instrument like the 
violin. I love it as did my father before 


me. 


Into the eyes of Bradley Barton leaped 
the light which always came with praise 
of his beloved violin. “It is a great in- 
strument, sir,” he said, “and mine is one 
of the best .hat a poor man could buy, 
Here, let’s see what you can do,” and 
Barton thrust the violin into stranger 
hands. 

“Oh, I’m only a novice,” said Burton, 
“but I would like to try this beauty on 
one tune.” Strong fingers clasped the 
bow, flitted over the strings and melody 
which rivaled that of Bradley Barton's 
creation broke on the air. It was the 
Toreador’s Song from “Carmen,” and all 
the virility of youth and strength was 
in the movement as Burton swept on to 
its stirring close. Barton had sat with 
a look of intense concentration on his 
face as the visitor played and now he 
sprang to his feet. 

“By the gods,” crietl Bradley Barton, 
“you can play! Grace, get out the piano 
accompaniment. Bob, bring down your 
cornet and the other violin. We are go- 
ing to play to the Toreador. No,” as Bur- 
ton protested that he must go. “You can't 
get away. Yours is the musician’s heart, 
and you love to play as I do. We are 
going to give a concert right now.” 

“But the dinner, Brad,” put in Mother 
Barton. “It’s almost ready. If it waits 
it will be spoiled.” 

“Bother the dinner!” cried Barton. 
“We can eat when we can’t play. Well, 
one tune, then, and after dinner some 
more. No, you aren’t going to leave,” as 
the agent disclaimed any intention of 
troubling them at meal time. “You are 
our guest.” 

It was three hours later when the 
starter on Ross Burton’s car whirred and 
the agent started on to a delayed appoint- 
ment. Hours filled not only with melody 
but with a joy of comradeship for Bob 
Barton. Here was the virile type of young 
manhood which wins boyish hearts. 
Father and Mother Barton had been won, 
too, by the pleasing personality of their 
visitor, and Ross Burton had promised 
to come back again soon. “But you'll 
have to leave the violins cased, Mr. Bar- 
ton,” the county agent had warned, “or 
we'll never get anything done. I'll visit 
you some night and we'll have a real 
music-fest. Miss Edwards sings; I'll 
bring her along.” Whistling blithely, 
Burton went on his way and a remark 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 








Heart Trouble 


NE great ogre is vanishing from 
the earth—tuberculosis. 

Another specter, however, is arising 
in its place. That is heart disease. The 
death rate from heart trouble for each 
100,000 people in the 
United States last 
year was 185.5. Phy- 
sicians and scientists 
are making wide 
studies into the 
causes of heart dis- 
ease, and will doubt- 
less be able to ad- 
vise us how to live 
so as to avoid it. 

> oe Among the many 
things advanced for its cause are such 
as sedentary habits, overeating and un- 
der-exercise, breathing the exhaust 
gasses from motors, etc. 

We are living too fast, and the heart 
engine will not stand the strain. Late 
hours are sapping the strength of multi- 
tudes. Night occupations rob us of the 
normal routine of nature. The rhyme 
of our fathers about “Early to bed, and 
early to rise,” may seem a little out of 
date, but heart disease was rare when 
that rule was followed. Most of the 
troubles of society are from the heart. 
“Keep thy heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the issues of life,” was the 
best counsel of the ancients. It is good 
now. 

Wars are not so often the result of 
opinions of the head, but of bad feelings 
of the hearts of nations. Men fall apart 
at the heart. 





How to keep the affections pure is the 
task of youth; how to keep the heart 
from growing hard is the problem of 
age. As middle life seems to throw an 
added burden upon the physical heart, so 
ithe wider and intenser experiences of 
life increase the strain upon the heart- 
nenter of the soul. 

Bad hearts are harder to cure than 
aching heads. <A headache is often a 
symptom that something else is wrong, 
but a bad heart aches with its own trou- 
ble. A mistaken head can easily be cor- 
rected, but only God Almighty can again 
put right feelings into a bad heart. 


Good hearts are the greatest facts in 
the universe. When John Bunyan wrote 
Pilgrim’s Progress, he naturally made 
Pilgrim the central character of the alle- 
sory. His greatest character is Mr. 
(sreatheart. When others failed, Mr. 
(sreatheart could be depended upon. It 
is so in your communities. The saving 
and inspiring of the life of every neigh- 
horhood is due to the good hearts in it. 


RA 


Favorite Bible Verses 


ARE any of you, having a matter 
‘ against another, go to law before 
the unjust, and not before the saints ?— 
). Cor. 6:1. 


Cast thy bread upon the ‘waters: for 
thou shalt find it after many days.— 
Eccles. 11:1. 


aA 


HE increase in automobiles in 1926 

over 1925 is slightly above 11 per 
cent. We now have 22,342,457 passen- 
ger and commercial cars, which is equiv- 
alent to one for each five persons in the 
United States. Never in history have 
80 many automobiles been sold as were 
Sold last year. The state of New York 
Still leads in number, having 1,818,765. 
This is equivalent to about half as many 
automobiles as there are in the balance 
of the world, outside of the United States. 
Truly, we are living in a great age and 
one in which few are walking and prac- 


tically everyone riding. 


WHATEVER 


YOU WANT IN A CAR 


WHATEVER 


YOURE WILLING TO PAY 





CONSIDER OLDSMOBILE 


Today known factors of merit, not price, de- 
termine the true value of an automobile. 


Whatever you want in a car, check those 
known factors in Oldsmobile and you will 
find assurance of satisfaction ... the satisfac- 
tion of spirited performance, of thrifty oper- 
ation and long life, of comfort, convenience 
and distinguished beauty. 


And whatever you’re willing to pay, the more 
you go over Oldsmobile, point by point, and 
study every feature, the more you realize 
that here is, indeed, a car at a moderate price 
that gratifies your finer tastes as well as satis- 
fies your every need. 


Measure the car you want by these standards 
and good judgment and sound investment 
sense will tell you to consider Oldsmobile. 


COACH %950 FE. O. B. LANSING 
The car illustratedtis the De Luxe Coach 


OLDSMOBILE 
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There's a Kelly-built tire 
to fit every pocket-book 


[' you want the very best, there are the 
regular Kelly-Springfield cord and balloon 
cord tires, tough, sturdy, full size and con- 
taining the very utmost in service and de- 
pendability that it is possible to build into 
pneumatictires. And you now have to pay 
no more for these famous tires than you 
would for any one of a dozen other makes. 


If you don’t need extra service, but want 
a good, honest, dependable tire at a price, 
there is the Kelly-built Buckeye, intended 
to give generous value to the buyer of 
lower-priced tires. 


See the nearest Kelly dealer the next time 
youneed tires. Youcan’tdobetter—anywhere. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
250 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 


KELLY ?xetmane TIRES 




















Read the Classified Ads in this Issue 


They tell you about new comforts for the home, where to buy your poultry, livestock, 
seeds, and plants. They’re interesting and educational. Don’t forget, The Progressive 
Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you when you order from its advertisers. 
























Nearly every mail brings me letters like the following from 
some of my million customers who are so well pleased with the 
big saving they made that they write and tell me about it. 


an roreieet ue Poultry Fence by good order QFE 
ny se, Powe fost goed, lL sopita outs Sorc 


hen I get ready for more fence, Brown will Ay 

get my order, I am a booster for Brown Fence. {i Ia i 
year I am offering ater val jues than ever before bis 

tremendous out : ae factories at Cleveland, Hi fl 


Roy Hunter, H 
ee 
one” ‘Adrian, Mich. an Mem Tenn., ane enabled me to f 
juce manufacturing costs one cut prices to bed rock — my fa 
nal 
) 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY—FREIGHT PAID 


Prices can’t Be bes beat—Brown quality is the best—everything teed. 
Send for catalog and see the money I can save you on Fence, Gates, tes, Barb 
Wire, Steel Posts, ester ent, “and Wht Preskiewt use good judgment and save tet 


& WIRE COMPANY, Dept. 5509, CLEVELAND, onio 































HE distinctive thing about Ameri- 
as agriculture is its dependence on 

power and power machinery to in- 
crease the crop production per worker 
and thus decrease the cost of production. 
The Old World farmer follows very in- 
tensive cultivation with a high produc- 
tion per acre and depends largely on hu- 
man labor and very little on power and 
machinery; while the American farmer 
is an extensive one, cultivating more acres 
with a somewhat smaller return per acre, 
but with many times the food output per 
man. The Old World farm requires long 
hours of toil not only of the farmer but 
from all the members of his family, even 
down to the small children, and the family 
has neither the time nor the means for 
much above the bare necessities of life. 
The American farmer uses his tractor or 
his large teams and his large machines, 
and thus does the work of many hand 
laborers and does not require the women 
and children to labor in the fields. And 
while the yearly profits may not be so 
good compared with other walks of life, 
the American farmer has a comfortable 
home, an automobile, a piano or a vic- 
trola or both, a radio, and in general has 
a standard of living which to the Old 
World farmer would seem like princely 
luxury. 

In spite of all this, many people, even 
among the farmers themselves, do not 
realize to what an extent power and 
power machinery cuts down the cost of 
production by reducing the very impor- 
tant item of labor cost. Take plowing 
for example. A man with two horses and 
a 14-inch walking plow will plow about 
2% acres per day. With man labor at 
40 cents an hour. the total cost per acre 
is about $3.20, $1.78 of which is for man 
labor. Put the same man on a gang plow 
with five horses and he will plow about 
five acres per day at a cost of $2.38 per 
acre, only 80 cents of which is for man 
labor. Put him on a three-plow tractor 
and he will plow about 9 acres per day 
at a total cost of about $14.60, or at the 
rate of $1.62 per acre, only 44 cents of 
which is for man labor. This shows that 
the total cost of plowing an acre with 
the two-horse walking plow is $1.58 more 
than plowing an acre with the tractor 
gang, and that $1.34 of this difference is 
the saving on man labor. In other words, 
the cost for power and plow is practically 
the same whether we use two horses or 
five horses, and only slightly less where 
a tractor is used, but the main saving is 
in man labor. 

I have had farmers object to figuring 
farm labor as high as 40 cents per hour; 
but when oné has to pay a plumber or an 


Machinery Cuts Labor Cost | 


Put Better Implements to Work for You 
By I. W. DICKERSON 


The Progressive Fe 


electrician from $1 to $1.25 an hour, $f 
an hour for an indifferent grade of gar. 
age work, 65 cents to $1 for carpenters, 
and so on, it seems that a 40-cent allow. 
ance for a farm owner or a good farm 
hand is too low rather than too high 
Probably 60 cents an hour during the 
crop season and 30 cents during the slacker 
season should be allowed for the farm 
owner, but to be safe I have based my 
figures on 40 cents an hour. 

Harvesting is another place where the 
use of power and labor saving machinery 
has made great savings possible. The 
simplest type of harvesting I have had 
any experience with was cradling. Not 
very much, I admit, but enough to learp 
how to handle the cradle in pretty fair 
shape and to learn that it is mighty slow 
and hard work. About three-fourths acre 
per day was all that the average man 
wanted to cut and bind and shock, which 
at 40 cents an hour would be at the rate 
of $5.33 per acre. With the eight-foot 
self binder three men and four horses 
will cut and bind and shock about 17 
acres of grain per day at a total cost of 
about $25.50 including men, horses, twine 
and the use of the machine. This is at 
the rate of about $1.50 per acre. Here 
we have a reduction per acre from $5,33 
to $1.50, most of which is due to the say- 
ing in human labor. The combine, the 
newest thing in harvesting equipment, 
promises to cut, thresh, and put the 
cleaned grain sinto wagons or trucks 
ready for delivery to the elevator at a 
cost even less than this per acre, pro- 
vided enough acreage can be secured and 
handled to keep the overhead cost down 
to a reasonable figure per acre. 

And thus we could go through the 
whole series of farm operations, show- 
ing how every step in development has 
meant the use of machinery to replace 
human labor, which has become increas- 
ingly expensive as the living standards 
of the American home have been im- 
proved. This saving of human labor has 
been the chief factor in cutting down the 
cost of production, and has thus been an 
important factor in making the very 
marked difference between Old World 
peasantry and American farm citizenry. 
The last year or so has marked an even 
greater awakening to the importance of 
the proper power and equipment for the 
farm, The main caution to be observed 
is that the farm operations be so man- 
aged, either by farming more land or by 
exchange or custom work among neigh- 
bors that enough acreage be secured 
yearly for each machine to keep the over- 
head cost (interest, depreciation, and 
shelter) within reasonable bounds. 
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~~. on with this slicer right after 
a rain heads off for the public a 
volume of pain; it smooths down the way 
for the stranger or friend and makes the 
road easy for folks without end. Sup- 
pose I should say, “To the deuce with 
the throng, and fie on the crowd that is 
passing along, the ruts they encounter 
are nothing to me, their problems are 
theirs, as the world must agree; I'll sit 
in the shade of a tree and I'll smile to 
see them go tugging this wearisome mile!” 








~ 
Road—.. Edw’ Tufte 


Cheerful Plowman 


Suppose I should growl in a _ spirit 
morose, from a heart that was selfish, 
unfeelingly gross, “There’s not a man 
passing the shade of my tree who would 
get out his drag and smooth highways 
for me! They’d all be delighted to see 
me in mud and toiling through ruts from 
a yesterday’s flood! They’d all find a 
pleasure in seeing me fret from the shade 
of their trees by the roadside, you bet! 
And since they would gladden at seeing 
my plight, I'll leave this road rutted, 
and smile—am I right?” 


Suppose I should say—but, O, say it 
I'll not, that was not the way that this 
fellow was taught—this fellow was taught 
by a father who read of a throng that 
on loaves and on fishes was fed; this 
fellow was taught by a mother who spoke 
how the theft of a coat meant the gift 
of a cloak; this fellow was taught to take 
into account the precepts put forth in 
the Speech on the Mount! That’s why 
I am smoothing the ruts from the way 


for the throng that is passing my shade 
tree today! 
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MARKET FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR, 


Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 











I. When to Sell 


NE day during December, 1923, | 
was riding down the road when I 
passed a wagon loaded with bales of 
ion, then another, a third and a fourth. 
| asked the driver whose wagons were 
hauling the cotton. 
He told me. I knew 
that the farmer who 
owned this cotton 
had three crops on 
hand—1921, 1922 and 
1923. I was inter- 
ested in his reasons 
for selling and I as- 
sumed from the na- 
ture of the wagon 
movement that he 
was selling. I went to his home and 
asked him why he was selling cotton at 
that particular time. He had numerous 
opportunities for selling during the previ- 
ous three years, so why now? was the 
sense of my question. 

“] figure it this way. If everything re- 
mains favorable for a continued advance 
in the cotton market it may go to 45 
cents a pound. (Cotton was selling around 
33 cents the day this happened). If we 
make another small crop in_1924, if busi- 
ness conditions continue to improve, if 
people keep on wanting cotton it may go 
to 45 cents. On the other hand if we 
make a big crop in 1924, if people learn 
to use substitutes for cotton, if general 
conditions decline, if we have another 
panic, the price may go to 10 cents a 
pound. In a way my chances of getting 
45 cents are about the same as the 
chance of getting 10 cents; 33 cents a 
pound is closer to 45 than to 10 cents.” 





J. W. FIROB 


This in substance is what the farmer 
said. The individual farmer may have to 
consider many other things than price, 
but in figuring on price it is well to 


‘ weigh both sides. Are the chances for an 


advance better or worse than the chances 
for a decline? 


Editor’s Note.—With low-priced cotton 
and increased interest in growing a vari- 
ety of cash crops, farmers, more than ever 
before, ought to keep in touch with mar- 
ket trends, and to understand some of the 
basic principles of sound marketing. Gil- 
bert Gusler, our markets editor, is al- 
ready well known to our readers as an 
authority on market conditions and trends 
and now as one of our special features 
for 1927, J. W. Firor, market specialist of 
the Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
will write regularly on marketing prin- 
ciples. You'll enjoy Firor’s breezy, inter- 
esting style of writing as well as finding 
him a sound authority on marketing prac- 
tices. The second article in this series, 
“The Retailer Is a Salesman,” will ap- 
pear next week. 
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Vegetables for Local Market 
“T LIVE in a town of 12,000 popula- 

tion in the Middle South. There 
are four big sawmills here. Few people 
grow any vegetables. I want to put im 
tonsiderable truck crops to sell to these 
folks. What is the best early English 
peas and best early snapbeans? What 
other vegetables would you plant?” 

The Alaska is the best early ‘English 
pea. In Middle and Lower South, this 
Should be planted in January or at least 
by early February. The Red Valentine 
is the standard early variety snapbean. 
The Bountiful is also a good one. There 
are other good ones but no mistake will 
be made in planting these two. 

It would seem that such a market as 
Mentioned would take almost Any kind 
of vegetables, but as you are just 
Starting in the business, we recommend 
that you confine your efforts principally 
to the less perishable and more easily 
town vegetables. Put in a_ limited 
amount of radishes, Irish potatoes, early 
Sweet potatoes, cabbage, Bermuda onions, 
beets, lettuce, cucumbers, corn, eggplant, 
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uick owners enjoy 
\; the savings of 
leadership 


In purchase price and daily use, Buick saves 
your money. 


The price of a Buick is moderate, but it buys a 
car built to the very finest quality ideals—one 
that would cost you considerably more, if it 
were not for Buick leadership. 







“ [pining 
op 


For years, the savings provided by great volume 
have been used to increase Buick value. 


And for years, Buick owners have had a more 
dependable motor car—one in which high 
quality lessens upkeep expense. 


Buy a Buick! It is an investment in economy 
and satisfaction. 


THE GREATEST BUICK EVER BUILT 
BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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BOSTROM IMPROVED 
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Low Now Read 
valves in 
Steel Posts, 
re Roofing. 
Buy now while are 
Prompt shipments. Factory to you. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. WE PAY 
THE FREIGHT. “1 saved $23.50" ‘ 
says Geo. Arney, Daviess Co., Indiana. Noes tte can | WITH TELESCOPE is the most Simple, Accurate, 
save. Don't delay, write for our new FREE Catalog. | Durable and Complete outfit ever made for 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 54 MUNCIE, INDIANA | Te RRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, 
IRRIGATIN 


GATING 

Contes Ee ome rae aroun the — soueiins 0 bene. eo 

PROSP RIT cultural Schools, County Agents, Farm Bureaus an 

** Disease Resistant’’ One individual land owners from Atlantic to Pacific use, 
*Sarliest in enstence. To intros and endorse every claim made for the BOSTROM, 


our and so will you, after using it; our unqualified mon- 

ad Plants we will mall Poa ey-back guarantee settles that. WRITE TODAY for 

s Row illustrated description of Level and TELESCOPE, 

eur. =Page Tf testimonials, and money-back order blanks, or b,. ‘ter 
EVER 














stil, OREDR NOW before the heavy rains set in. 
Lowen yuan Weight, 15 pounds. Price, $22.50. 





“Peppers, etc. Scola 











COMBO BS feotomen Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Co. 


ROCKFORD. ILLINOIS | 158 Stonewall St. ATLANTA, GA. 
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hile spraying 
now, for scale control 
1. be planning ahead— 


HE uniform high quality of “Orchard 

Brand” Dormant Sprays—Lime Sul- 
phur Solution, Oil Emulsion, B TS, 
etc.—is an important factor in your suc- 
cess in dormant spraying. So will be that 
of “Orchard Brand” Bordeaux in the 
spring. But the most important of all are 
the summer sprays:— 


DRITOMIC SULPHUR 


has definitely established itself as the fruit 
grower’s most powerful protector against 
fungous diseases on apples, peaches, and 
other fruit. Used from calyx or petal fall 
spray time on, it gives effective control with- 
out injury to fruit or foliage. You can use 
it with “Orchard Brand’’ Arsenate of Lead 
—a combination which gives insect and 
fungus control in which you can put the 
utmost confidence, 
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Literature and prices on request 
—either from your dealer or from 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
New York St.Louis Los Angeles San Francisco 
GC1-47 
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CIDES 


D Send, 


made to your measure in 
the latest style, would you 
keep and wear it, show it 
to your friends, them 
see our beautiful samples 
and splendid new_ styles? 
Could you use $3.00 an 
hour for alittle spare time? 
Just write a letter or postal 
or fill out and mail coupon 
below for my big new 
Swatch Line Sample Outfit 
and my new, s al offer 

Even if you don’t 
care to be agent, send any- 
way, learn how to get 
your own clothes E. 


Send Name and Address on This 


att 











eee 
yards. 


such a bar- 


No piece less than 5 
can you 








NOE watched) Oop. 7-B-70F eel 





BANNER TAILORING COMPANY 
Dear Sirt—Send me your special afer, ail FREE. VM en Wa n te d 





NMG. .......cccccecceccccccccceccesssccccscoscesesecs We pay aon ke _ 
expert aw le and geta 
B.F.D........ BOR. 0 000000 BbM MO.sccccesccccescccces trade with a real future. The cost to 


--fine equ: ent--real 
negroes taken "Write at once for 


fi , 
ville Auto College, Dept.33 Nashville, Tenn. 

















— Our New Grain Crop— 


—SAGRAIN— 


SAGRAIN is Corn Insurance. Yields 142 to 2 
Times Greater than Corn Under Like Conditions 


ADAPTATION.—Thrives under same conditions as sorghum. Drouth resistant and 
adapted to different soil types of South. Needed on every farm. 

USES.—Ate and relished by horses, mules, cattle, hogs, sheep, and the grain by 
poultry. Boon crop for dairymen. Heavy silage yield and necessary carbohydrate 
grain to balance dairy ration. 








PoUreeee COCO CUOOCOCOCOCOOTOSCSOOCOCCOO OO ee eee eee eee 


PTeTTTCUEPTTOOCOSTOCTOTOOCECOCCOT Tee eee eee eee eee 





i PE OM an Lis, be cenncess 00 cessed socssqnesecoccscevscesecceesaveccscceeecesoeve 
7 pounds, postpaid, $1; 1 peck, postpaid, $1.50; 1 bushel, f.o.b. shipping 
point, $5. Write for quantity prices and literature. 


BELLMORBY CO., Round Pond, Ark. 










BOUGHT a 9%-acre farm with 70 
I acres cleared two years ago and 
| moved on it last year. I am trying 
to farm it in a way to make a living for 
my wife, my baby, and myself, build up 
the soil, and improve and beautify the 
place. 

The cleared land is divided into fields 
of 55 acres, 5 acres, 4 acres, and 3% 
acres. The rest is in gardens, chicken 
runs, and the like. I tend this with the 
help of a share-cropper. We save time 
by using a three-mule turn plow and 
two-mule cultivators and by pasturing 
crops whenever possible instead of gath- 
ering and feeding to stock. 

Since we are in the bright tobacco 
belt, we depend on that for one of our 
cash crops. In 1927, we shall plant the 
same acreage as in 1926, six. The crop last 
year sold for over $350 an acre, but it 
will still pay if it averages $200 an acre 
this year. I am reducing my cotton 
acreage from 20 in 


ao 


The Progressive 


“How I Plan to Farm in 1927 


A Young Georgia Farmer’s Plans for Success on '70 Acre 
By D. J. HARRISON, 


Bacon County, Ga. 


but by culling rigidly, keep only abog 
400 hens and pullets for the fall of 1977 
A supply of green feed is provided fap 
by double yards. The hens grazed o 
rye and rape in December, and are noy 
on fresh green oats. This is supple. 
mented by rape cut from the garden ang 
fed each day. We grow our own scrateh 
feed but, because of lack of time ang 
machinery for grinding, buy the laying 
mash, 

I am keeping four brood sows, y 
ones, for the coming year. If they wep 
older, I would keep only three. 
will be bred to a Duroc-Jersey boar ] 
bought as a pig and raised. Next yea 
I intend to buy a purebred gilt to mate 
with him, and as soon as possible build 
up a herd of purebred Duroc-Jerseys, 

The sows will be kept in condition by 
green pasturage and a balanced ration 
composed largely of home-grown feed, 
Each is expected to bring two good lit. 

ters of pigs this 





1926, to 5 in 1927. 


year. These pigs 





I shall plant a 
few sweet potatoes 
for market, the 
draws to be start- 
ed under glass 
cloth very early. 
































market for garden 
truck, especially 
anything grown 


cal folks. 
out of season. Last 


We. ARE publishing herewith 
what we consider the best let- 
ter submitted from all over our ter- 
ritory on the subject, “How I Plan 
to Farm in 1927,” 


this edition in order to give more 
space to contributions from our lo- 


will be inoculated 
early and grow 
rapidly enough and 
cheaply enough 9 
that if hog prices 


and Mr. Harrison should drop next 


is awarded the $25 first prize. Sec- ear, they will sf 

: . ‘ . A stil 

We live near ond prize of $15 went to W. T. ao a nls 
Waycross, where Crumpler, Sampson County, N. C., 4 

there is a ready but his letter will be omitted from My plans for 


farming in 1927— 
and every year— 
include careful 
cutting and fire 





year I sold toma- 


prevention in my 





toes from plants 

started under glass in January. This 
year I expect to plant a half-acre from 
plants started in a hotbed in December 
and carried to blossoming stage in a 
coldframe before planting in the open. 


| These should sell well for a month and 


when the market drops the rest will be 
fed to hogs and chickens. 

The six acres of tobacco, five of 
cotton, one-half of tomatoes, and one or 
two of potatoes will be planted in the 
large field. Fifteen acres of peanuts 
with peas later drilled between the rows 
will be planted in the same field. The 
peanut and pea vines will be cut for hay, 
and this part of the field fenced off for 
early grazing and hog pasture. The 
rest of the 55 acres will be planted to 
corn, velvet beans, and peanuts; the corn 
and some beans gathered and the field 
used for late pasture. 

The four-acre field has rye sowed in 
it. Hogs will be grazed there until the 
five-acre field is ready for them. The 
five-acre field is sowed in oats. Later 
it will be planted in chufas and chicken 
corn for hogs. I like the chicken corn 
better than kafir corn for hogging down. 
It is fine chicken feed. Both of these 
fields will later be planted in cowpeas, 
to be grazed by hogs, or picked and the 
vines turned under. 

The 3%-acre field is to be planted to 
corn and soybeans and hogged down. 

I intend to try some vetch next year 
for a cover crop and winter pasture. 


The rest of my farming program for 
1927 is based on the cow, hog, and hen. 
I have one grade Jersey cow and am try- 
ing to buy a better one. The milk is 
used for the table, pigs, and chickens, 
and the surplus butter is sold. 

We have 300 White Leghorn hens 
and pullets. Since last November I have 
been giving 200 of them a night feed, 
using a gasoline lantern for light. This 
is giving excellent results and will be 
coirtinued into February of 1927. No 
night feed is given in the breeding pen. 
I expect to raise 250 pullets this year, 


woodland; crop 
rotation; home-grown and selected seed: 
a spring and fall garden; and the plant 
ing of fruit trees and vines. Last year 
it was Satsuma oranges and Delaware 
grapevines. This year it will be pecans 
and scuppernongs. By this plan, I hope 
to grow practically all the food for my 
family and feed for the livestock, leaving 
the cash crop for other expenses. There 
is a variety of these, so there will bea 
year-round income. Too, if one fails the 
others will still show a profit. 


ea 
When to Tune In 


ADIO broadcastings in Georgta and 

Alabama arranged and rendered to 
be of especial interest to farm folks are 
as follows :— 

The Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture over the Atlanta Journal Station 
WSB, Atlanta, Georgia, from 1 to 1:0 
o’clock every day, except Sunday, featur- 
ing farm, garden, orchard, stock, and 
household information. 

The Alabama Polytechnic Institute over 
Station WAPI, Auburn, Alabama, each 
day, except Sunday, at noon from 12 tol 
and Tuesday and Thursday nights from 
8 to 9 or 10 o’clock of every week. Music, 
farm facts, fashion hints, book reviews, 
popular lectures, Auburn news, stock, 
garden and household information make 
up these programs. 

The Sears-Roebuck Agricultural Foun 
dation, over the Atlanta Journal Station 
WSB, Atlanta, Georgia, as follows.— 

10 A. M. daily.—Weather forecast; opening 
New York and New Orleans cotton markets} 
housekeeper’s chats by Mrs. R. F. Whelchel. 

12 to 1 noon (Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day)—Dinner Bell R. F. D. Club program, 
with weather, markets, farm news, and en: 
tertainment features. 


12:05 daily—Weather forecast; opening and 


,noon cotton quotations; Atlanta produce mat 


ket; Chicago hog market. 

2:30 daily (except Saturday)—Weather fore 
cast; closing cotton futures and spot cot 
ton quotations; livestock, fruit and vegeta 
bles, poultry and eggs, and Chicago grait 

8 to 9 P. M. (Monday only)—Music. 

These programs are broadcast Central Stan- 
dard Time. 
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February 5, ‘1927 
New Uses for Cotton Sought by 
Department of Agriculture 


EW uses for cotton are being 
sought by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in the be- 
lief that a partial solution of the cotton 
surplus problem may be found in this 
direction. Prominent among the sug- 
gested additional outlets for cotton are 
its substitution for imported jute and 
burlap in cotton bale coverings and in 
bagging, wrappers, and cordage; the use 
of cotton instead of paper bags for gro- 
ceries and feeds, and the creation of an 
increased demand for cotton in clothing 
through the development of appropriate 
styles and the manufacture of cotton 
cloth suited to various climates. 
These measures, says the department, 
are all practical to some extent, although 
they would involve in many cases the 
displacement of other materials. 
Probably the greatest single oppor- 
tunity to widen the market for cotton 
lies in the substitution of cotton for 
jute as a covering for cotton bales and 
for other articles. This country im- 
ports annually, chiefly from India, more 
than 75,000 tons of jute and more than 
900,000,000 yards of jute cloth. It would 
make a big dent in the cotton surplus to 
replace say half of these imports with 
American cotton. Moreover, some of 
the manufacturing problems incident to 
fabricating cotton coverings for cotton 
bales and processing them against decay 
have apparently been solved, and with 
cotton and jute at their present relative 
prices the cotton wrapper is cheaper. 
Whether cotton wrappers would re- 
main cheaper if cotton were largely sub- 
stituted is, of course, a question, though 
if the farmer were in position to substi- 
tute cotton “for jute or vice versa, de- 
pending upon which were cheaper, he 
would, of course be in position to profit 
in either case. However, students of the 
problem have pointed out that while 
American supplies of jute and jute prod- 
ucts are imported and while prices have 
advanced materially in recent years, pro- 
duction of the raw material has not in- 
creased in proportion. Moreover, the 
takings of jute in other countries have 
progressively increased. The department 
believes that an additional demand for 
cotton to replace jute may be developed. 


Similar considerations apply to other 
proposed substitutes of cotton for wrap- 
ping materials. The substitution, in 
many cases, is feasible and clearly de- 
sirable. It would give rise, however, to 
an acute competitive situation, and this 
is a feature of the matter that should 
be recognized. Opportunities for using 
cotton bags for salt, rice, beans, meal, 
corn, and cotton seed, feeds, cement, 
sugar, coffee, and many other commodi- 
ties are being studied. Many manufac- 
turers desiring to help the cotton farm- 
ers are urging their customers to spe- 
cify cotton bags when placing orders. 
Advertising to acquaint housewives with 
the possible uses of cotton wrappers, and 
to suggest means of reclaiming and re- 
using them in industry, is proposed. It 
it worth something to get a good cotton 
bag. But if the advantage is not appre- 
ciated, manufacturers using a cheaper 
wrapper may get the business. 


Increased use of cotton for clothing 
could be encouraged, the department be- 
lieves, by codperation among women’s 
organizations, and manufacturers and 
distributors of clothing. The arts of the 
textile designer and of the clothing de- 
signer may be enlisted in an effort to 
bring out fabrics and garments of great- 
er attractiveness. Style arbiters in this 
country, it is believed, could be of great 
assistance, This could be done more 
easily in the case of cotton than with 
other fabrics, since the source of the 
raw material is domestic and the Ameri- 
can summer climate affords a strong in- 
ducement to use cotton as a clothing 
material for both sexes. Scientific 
studies of finishing and laundering would 












































































Smoking refreshment that never ends 


WHY is it that the enjoyment of get always the refreshing thrill of 
Camels never fails? That you can smoking pleasure. 
light them all day and far into the Camel perfection has resulted in a 
night with never a loss of smoothness, demand that has never been known 
mildness and incomparable fra- before or since. These has never 
grance? It’s simply a question of been cigarette popularity that could 
quality. Camels contain the choicest compare with Camel’s. Each year, 
Turkish and Domestic tobaccos millions of experienced smokers, who 
grown. Camels are given an expert are willing to pay any price for quality, 
blending found in no other cigarette. find in Camels every good thing 
First thing in the morning. Late they’ve ever wanted in a cigarette. 
at night. Before or after breakfast, Here’s a smoke invitation that’s 
lunch or dinner. Light Camels as_ leading millions to an entirely new 
e liberally as you choose, one after the conception of cigarette contentment 
other, as often as you desire the cheer- and satisfaction— 
ing comfort of a cigarette. You will “Have a Camel!” . 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

















60 and $1.20 at Drug Stores— Write for free booklet 
Spohn Medical Company 

















xour horse| A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


h : : , : 
exposed tedisease wvcit pet | “Nothing succeeds like success,” they say, but where ‘success is 


Uso Spoke's to keep your constant and increasing there must be some unusual merit back 
Ala = a of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 
—§ LY a Aermotor is based entirely on merit. It has 
5 been made better and better year after year. 
SPOHN Ss Improvements have been added as experience 
og has shownthe way. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 

fof today is a wonderfully durable and 

















DISTEMPER COMPOUND > 
Dept. 25 _ Goshen, ind. Oh 3 ayy) efficient windmill. 














also help. 














The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, 
solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
&A% windmills in such a way as to make the system 

at absolutely reliable. The oil circulates to every 
7 @ bearing and returns to the reservoir with never a 
failure. There are no delicate parts to get out of order. The double 
gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 


cHIcAco AERMOTOR CO. DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY DES MOINES OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 
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The Progressive Farm Woman 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 














































































The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, February 7—For dull 
Ma speckled mirrors, take a small 
portion of whiting and add suffi- 
cient cold tea to make a paste; rub the 
glass with warm tea, dry with a soft 
cloth, rub a little of 
the paste well on the 
mirror and polish 
dry with tissue or 
toilet paper. This 
will not restore the 
back but it will 
make the most of 
the glass. 

Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 8&—Turn your 
window boxes once 
a week. It is a mistake to allow plants 
to grow always in one direction. 
Wednesday, January 9—To mend voile 
or ‘other thin material, until you get the 
right thread for mending, get a piece of 
court plaster as mear the same color as 
possible; dampen it, place it under the 
torn part and press under a weight until 
dry. 

Thursday, February 10.—A stiff brush 
makes a good duster for wicker furni- 
ture. Set your hope on a vacuum cleaner 
some day, however. 

Friday, February 11—There are prac- 
tically 500 children injured each year in 
the United States from playing with 
blasting caps picked up near mines, quar- 





MES. W. N. HUTT 


| 


ing has been done. Warn your child 
now so that he may avoid danger. Put 
fire screens in front of your fireplaces. 
Better be safe than sorry. 

Saturday, February 12—More vege- 
tables, fruit, and milk are -three good 
foods to use in keeping the body in tip- 
top shape during 1927. 

Sunday, February 13—The problem of 
living happily and satisfactorily is not a 
problem of getting something, but a prob- 
lem of becoming something. 


Quilting Brought an Income Here 


| RS. Harry Wheeler lives in Texas. 
: Four years ago, things looked pret- 
ty drear. However, Mrs. Wheeler squar- 
ed her shoulders and said, “We are poor 
but somehow, some way I’m going to 
manage a nice warm bathrobe for moth- 
er. It may be her last year here.” 


Mr. Wheeler saw small prospects of 
selling anything to bfing in the money 
and Mrs. Wheeler could not very well 
leave home. Suddenly an idea came to 
her. “I’ll make Ma one of those down- 
stuff robes,” she said, “such as someone 
gave to the minister’s wife.” 

That night, Mrs. Wheeler walked two 
miles to the minister’s to get a look at 
the bathrobe such as she wanted to give 
her mother. She cut off the pattern and 
returned home full of ideas. It so hap- 
pened that there was some thin pink 
China silk in the house. Mrs. Wheeler 
cut the pattern double. The silk for the 
inside she left pink but that for the out- 
side was dyed black. Then she cut an- 
other double pattern in a good quality of 
cheesecloth. Between these two she put a 
layer of her choicest goose down. 
Quilting this was no very easy matter 
but by the aid of many pins and careful 
basting, she got a thin even layer. Then 
she put the pink silk on the inside and the 
black on the outside and quilted it evenly 
five stifches to an inch. The result was 
avery pretty and servicealte, warm bath- 
robe for her mother. 

Many people admired the robe and four 
people ordered them made, supplying the 
material and paying Mrs. Wheeler $7 for 
the making. Before Christmas Mrs. 


ries, and in fields where agricultural blast- - 


Wheeler had made seven robes which she 
sold at Christmas time and cleared $64. 
Two years ago, she gave employment for 
many weeks to five women, a store in a 
neighboring city taking all she made. Her 
own profit was about $200 and the five 
women were paid $2 a day each. Last 
year, 1923, Mrs. Wheeler with the aid 
of her daughter, cleared nearly $600 
working only in time that she could well 
spare from her family. Aside from this 
money she had paid the cost of a servant. 

I asked Mrs. Wheeler how she came to 
get so many orders. “I did the work to 
the very best of my ability,” she said. “I 
never put in inferior material and I did 
not trust my own judgment m combining 
colors.” 


4-H Canning Contest Winners 


T 1S wonderful to grow things; it is 
splendid to sell them; it is fine and 
thrifty to conserve them for the day of 
need; but after all, isn't the really im- 
portant thing the education and develop- 
ment that we, or our boys and girls get 

















Fredericksburg, Va., tomatoes; sixth, Miss 
Juanita White, Garrisonville, Va., soup; sev- 
enth, Miss Loretta Noel, Fay, Okla., cowpeas; 
eighth, Miss Lucille Stegal, Clarksville, Ark., 
okra; ninth, Miss Clara Casey, Gainesville, 
Ga., beans; tenth, Miss Clara Casey, Gaines- 
ville, Ga., Dixie relish. 


Best Individual Jars of Meats.—First, Miss 
Ina May Turner, Summit, Miss., chicken 
(white); second, Miss Edith Goodman, Shaw- 
nee, Okla., beef; third, Miss Ina May Turn- 


er, Summit, Miss., chicken (dark); fourth, 
Miss Nora Benson, Jones, Okla., sausage; 
fifth, Miss Marie McWhirter, Pauls Valley, 


Oxla., pork; sixth, Miss Edith Miller, Jones, 


Oxta., beef; seventh, Miss Nora Benson, 
Jones, Okla., beef; eighth, Miss Virginia 
Cruce, Warren, Ark., fried chicken; ninth, 


Miss Ina May Turner, Summit, Miss., chick- 
en giblets; tenth, Miss Nina Morton, Cor- 
dova, Tenn., sausage. 


Best Individual Jars of Fruits.—First, Miss 
Frances Champion, Sandersville, Ga., peaches; 
second, Harry Bellard, Vidor, Texas, figs; 
third, Miss Ruth Mars, Tusculum, Tenn., 
red cherries; fourth, Miss Lucille Stegall, 
Clarksville, Ark., blackberries; fifth, Miss 
Mabel Garrison, Free Union, Va., strawber- 
ries; sixth, Miss Thelma McKinney, Haskell, 
Okla., pear pickle; seventh, Miss Daphne 
Patterson, Free Union, Va., white cherries; 
eighth, Miss Erla Stegall, Clarksville, Ark., 
plums; ninth, Miss Clara Casey, Gainesville, 





NATIONAL CANNING CLUB EXHIBIT OF OVER 1,100 JARS 
This is the exhibit that was shown at the recent “International’”’ in Chicago. 
was canned by a 4-H club girl. See article elsewhere in this department for list of Southern 
prize winners, 


out of the doing of it? How much edu- 
cation and codperation in the knowledge 
of: germ life and furthering of the social 
instinct, that is in us all, did the 4-H 
girls get out of preparing the National 
Canning Exhibit held recently in Chi- 
cago, I wonder? : 

The large stand in the center of the 
picture is a huge fruit jar with a light 
in the center of it. It revolved slowly, 
continually bringing to the view of the 
constantly passing crowd, the reds, golds, 
greens, and ambers of perfectly canned 
fruits and vegetables. In the competition 
were over 1,100 jars; all packed by the 
4-H canning club girls. Forty-three 
states were represented, including the ex- 
hibit from far off Honolulu, which ap- 
pears at the base of the great bottle. In 
it were curious things like preserved lotus 
root and water apple. 

Following is a list of the Southern prize 
winners. The prizes for this, like all 
the other prizes, were donated by some 
broad and benevolent-minded individual 
or company. The prize awards for the 
National Canning Contests were donated 
by the MHazel-Atlas Glass Company, 
through its splendid Educational Depart- 
ment of which Miss Georgia W. Hess is 
the director. 


Prize Winners on the Best Individual Jars 
of Vegetables; Open to All 4-H Club Mem- 
bers in the United States.—First, Miss Helen 
Martin, Haworth, Okla., beets; second, Miss 
Lucille Stegall, Clarksville, Ark., beans; third, 
Miss Kate Hawkins, Baileyton, Tenn., mixed 
pickle; fourth, Miss Marie Gillespie, Eddy, 
Okla., carrots; fifth, Miss Madeline Daffan, . 


Every jar 


Ga., peach pickle; tenth, Miss Merle Tucker, 
Warren, Ark., fruit salad. 

Prize Winners on Best Exhibit of Not Less 
Than 12 and Not More Than 24 Uniform 
Jars; Open to 4-H Girls’ Clubs in the United 


States.—First, The Fletcher Canning Club, 
Fletcher, Va.; second, Madison Hall Club, 
Jackson, Tenn; third, Fernandina Girls’ 


Club, Fernandina, Fla.; fourth, Junior Coun- 
ty Council, Ashland, Ala. 


Prize Winners on Best 48 Jars Consisting 
of 12 or More Varieties; Open to Schools 
Where Home Economics Is Taught.—First, 
Soddy High School, Soddy, Tenn.; second, 
The Townville Vocational School, Townville, 
Pa.; third, Pleasant Grove Consolidated 
School, Pleasant Grove, Miss.; fourth, Sher- 
rard Com. High School, Sherrard, II. 





OUR HOMES 
Aprons for Everybody 


“In this great big world 
Of grease and grime, 
When we don wool clothes, 
It’s apron time.” 
HERE is such charming variety in 
the modern apron that something 
practical and attractive can be chosen 
for every need. 

A popular style is the coverall or coat 
apron which conveniently opens in front, 
one side overlapping the other and tying 
in the back. It is best to cut it full 
length to protect the frock beneath, and 
can be made with or without sleeves. A 
roll-back collar, which requires only the 
addition of a straight band at the neck 
gives the effect of a complete house dress. 











Percale, gingham, print, or cretonne are 
suitable materials. 


Another convenient apron is one with 
straps crossed at the back and sewed to 
the sides of the apron in front. No but- 
tons are required. This is very much 
like the Texas 4-H pattern. It is 2866 
in The Progressive Farmer Style Book. 

The latest design in rubBer aprons is a 
beaded pattern decorating one of the 
lower corners. Tiny beads in contrasting 
colors are sprinkled thickly into a gum- 
med design, such as a butterfly, posies or 
fruit. Use only a damp cloth to remove 
soil from rubber aprons. For children, 
dainty little rubber aprons are trimmed 
with contrasting frills of pleated rubber 
in such combinations as rose and white 
yellow and blue, lavender and green. Onu 
also sees hand-painted nursery ftgures, 
such as bunnies, kittens, and puppies dec- 
orating the little folks’ aprons. 

A good suggestion is given by Mrs. J. 
B. R. as: follows :— 

“A dainty apron can be made by using 
the back part of old shirts. It is the 
right shape, only cut from arm hole to 
arm hole across back, finish with ruffle 
around apron. Ruffles from discarded 
Swiss curtains answer this purpose, as 
both have been in use. You will feel 
repaid. When it is finished with the band, 
you have a dainty apron that cost you 
nothing but a little time well spent.” 


SPOTLESS DAY 


Using the Washing Machine 


UB-A-DUB-DUB is no fun on a 

washboard but the swish of a mod- 
ern electric washing machine is a joy. 
There are a number of rules one learns 
for herself in doing the washing in one 
of those glorious new machines that 
manufacturers are putting out. From 
personal experience, I should say that 
they are :— 

1. Follow the printed rules that come wita 
the machine. 

2. If possible, have it stationary with at 
least two other tubs in set position to catch 
the clothes that go through the wringer. 

3. Try to have a hot and cold water tap 
emptying directly into the washing machine 
and a drain that empties outside or under 
ground. 

4. Use soap flakes or soap jelly. 

5. Do not overcrowd the machine. 

6. If the first washing does not make the 
clothes perfectly clean, put them through the 
wringer and return to the suds. 

7. Keep the inside of the washing machine 
clean and dry between times and the out- 
side of the machine well oiled according to 
the directions that come in printed form. 


DAD IN THE KITCHEN 


Exterminating Rats 


" HAT’S the matter, 
Somebody dead?” 
“Rats,” was all she said, shaking her 

head. 
“What! Rats raided your chicken coop 


























Mother? 


again?” 
Dad made for the shelf and pulled 
down Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1302. 


“I'll turn to the summary first,” he said. 

Close all openings which provide en- 
trance for rats, and screen basement 
windows in buildings that are otherwise 
rat proof. 

“Fine,” he declared. 

Insure greater cleanliness; promptly 
dispose of garbage and eliminate piles 
of trash and refuse. 

“T’ll get my wheelbarrow right out 
this morning,” he said. 

Poison with barium carbonate on 
farms and dumps, in farm structures, 
warehouses, and other buildings, and, 
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where considered advisable, in dwellings. 


“Whoever goes to town first must get 
some of this stuff.” 


Trap systematically with common snap 
traps when the use of poison is not prac- 
tical. 


“Let’s get out those traps and boil them 
in suds,” he suggested. 


Organize codperative rat hunts and 
plan a definite and determined campaign 
of rat riddance. 

“We'll have to call on our neighbors 
and offer some prizes for rat tails,” he 
said. 

Fumigate burrows and keep rat dogs to 
assist in reducing them, 


“Now I wonder what I ought to fumi- 
gate with?” Dad questioned. 


“Oh, I know,” said Mother, “for I 
clipped a little article from the paper. 
Mr. Stewart says this: ‘To get rid of 
rats, we fill our duster with calcium 
cyanide, stick the nozzle into the rat-hole, 
then pump a few strokes. The cyanide 
dust kills the rats in their nests. We 
have also used this for ground squir- 
rels. Cyanide in any form is dangerous. 
The dust should not be inhaled. If we do 
get some of the dust, we take a few 
whiffs of ammonia from a bottle carried 
for this purpose. We have used the 
cyanide for a year with safety. And 
how #® does kill the rats!’” 





READY MADE AND HOME- 
MADE 











Great Variety Is Shown in Pleating- 


HEN in doubt have it pleated, 
seems to be the motto of the dress- 
makers nowadays. The woman who con- 


templates making some or all of her own 
clothes should take advantage of the 
many new devices for pleating, stitching, 
braiding, picoting, and hemstitching. The 
well equipped pleating shop has mechani- 
cal devices for laying and setting a wide 
variety of pleats and it would be well if 
the home dressmaker could visit some of 
these stores. Material as heavy as kasha 
can be pleated as finely as crepe de chine. 
Nearly all sewing machines today are 
equipped with means for pleating. 


Fan-like arrangements of pleats on 
either side are made especially attractive 
when a material of contrasting color is 
inset so that it shows the fan is open. 
Insets of contrasting colors may also be 
used when large box pleats are used so 
that the contrast of color shows only 
where the pleats open. The inverted box 
pleat appears on smart sport frocks or 
suits with an inverted box pleat in the 
jacket as well. Good looking ready made 
clothes can be bought very reasonably 
today, but as the cost for pleating devices 
is small any woman can pleat and press 
an old garment and give it an up- 
to-date look. If you do not care to pur- 
chase a pleating device, try basting your 
pleats carefully and then press with a 
hot iron over a damp cloth. 


Have you ever visited a tailoring shop 
and watched the tailor as he pressed a 
pleated skirt? He spares no pains, or 
pins, in the process as he realizes that the 
quickest way is the surest way. After 
basting the pleats of the article, he then 
pins the pleat to the ironing board that 
there may be no chance of it slipping. 
Surely the inexperienced person should 
be willing to take at least as much pains 
to obtain a good result. Get a pound of 
good pins; pins with sharp points which 
will not tear your garment, and remember 
that a thing that’s worth doing at all is 
worth doing well. 








Our Pattern Department 


2483—Ladies’ and Misses’ One-piece Apron. 
—Cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, and 44 inches bust measure. The 
36-inch size requires 2% yards of 
40-inch material with 7% yards of 
binding. 

2959—Bloomer Dress.—Cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6, 
and 8 years. The 4-year size requires 
2% yards of 36-inch material with 
% yard of 18-inch contrasting and 
2 yards of binding. 

2952—Bolero Dress.—Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 
12, and 14 years. The 8-year size re- 
quires 13% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 32-inch contrasting. 

2957—Slenderizing Lines.—Cuts in sizes 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust measure. The 36-inch size re- 








quires 24 yards of 40-inch material 
with 4% yard of 32-inch contrasting, 
bias plaid. 


2950—Youthful Sports Model.—Cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 4, 
and 46 inches bust measure. The 
36-inch size requires 4 yards of 40- 
inch material. 


2744—Dainty Junior Frock.—Cuts in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years, The 8-year 
size requires 2% yards of 32- or %- 
inch material. 


2768—Girl’s Slip.—Cuts in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 
12, and 14 years. The 8-year size re- 
quires 1% yards of 40-inch material. 

Embroidery pattern 709 (blue or 
yellow) is 15 cents extra, 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
or coin (coin preferred). Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new “Spring Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 
afternoon and evening wear during spring and summer. It contains embroidery designs 
and picture dressmaking lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. Address Pattern 


Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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Healthful Foods 
for Hearty Folks 


The following recipes were selected bynoted * 
Domestic Scientists especiall 
home. They tell you 
wonderfully delicious — foods 

enjoy, and foods they should have—pure and 


some. Try them an: famous 
Calumet Cook Book containing scores of the favorite 


recipes of the world’s 
Baking Powder Co., 4100 Fillmore Street, Chicago, 

























































ALUME 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 














More Egg Money 

Make $1000 a year from 300 Like 

othersare doing. Poultry Tri! 

how ; explains , culling, feeding 
thly, 80-160 pages. 


3 Mowtuaver§ LOC 
suitable 


Colored art chicken 


FOR A CENT A WEEK 


You can read popular stories, news events, 
special articles, fone and puzzles—a lib- 4 
eral education. Simply send name, address and 
10c. [coin or stamps} and we'll mail you the 
next 10 big weekly issues of The Pathfinder, the 
most entertaining paper in the world, direct 
from the Nation’s Capital. Be one of the 
4,000,000 readers 


THE PATHFINDER, Dept. FX , Washington, D.C. 


































SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians for 25 years. 


| DOES NOT AFFECT THE HEART 


Accept only “Bayer” package 
an which contains proven directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 
Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacié 
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Next Week 


EAR Boy and Girls:— 


Aren’t you finding Under the Four- 
H Flag one of the most interesting 
stories you ever read? And if you en- 
joy it, don’t you know others would 
too? Why not pass 
on each issue to some 
boy or girl who ought 
to be in club work 
this year after your 
own family has fin- 
ished with it? Don’t 
let them miss Under 
the Four-H Flag. 
How many famous men do you know 
who were born in January and in Febru- 
ary? Just a few days ago, January 19, 
was the birthday of Robert E. Lee. In a 
few days comes Limcoln’s birthday and 
then on February 22 one you all know— 
Washington’s birthday. Who else can 








you name? 
Next week is especially for 4-H Club 
girls. UNCLE P. F. 


Some Alabama Club Boys Who 
Made Worthy Records in 1926 


UBREY Prince of Union Hill Club, 
Morgan County, made 50 bushels 
of corn and 9.5 bushels of peas on one 
acre. 

Terry B. Sesson of Marion County 
made 1,499 pounds of cotton om an acre. 
This was his second year’s work. He 
planted hairy vetch in the middles. He 
writes: “I am trying to educate myself 
with my profits.” 

Laborn Raburn of Marion County 
grew cotton and corn, making 1,746 
pounds of cotton and 35 bushels of corn. 
He is a second-year club boy, has a sav- 
ings account and plans to go to college. 
Scott Clemens of McCutcheon Club, 


Jackson County, says: “I became inter- 
ested 
raise a pig. 


because I like to 
I had a very good pasture. 


in club work 
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I fed my pig corn, shorts, tankage, slops 
and lots of green vegetables. 
had 
Scott’s pig was valued at $15 when he 
began and is now worth $50. 
registered Duroc. 


Our club 


the most exhibits at the fair.” 


It is a 


Edd Allison of Stevenson Club, Jack- 
on County, began May 1 with a regis- 


tered Poland China pig which weighed 


5 pounds. November 1 it weighed 225 


pounds. 


Thomas Dooley, Posey’s Mill Club, 


Franklin County, made 32 bushels of 


orn with 3% bushels of peas on an acre. 
Milford Sharpe, Ridge Grove Club, 


Chambers County, says: “I became in- 
terested in the pig club because I wanted 
to get a better grade of hogs. 
my pig through the county agent.” Mil- 
ford’s pig weighed 49 pounds July 12 


I secured 


nd November 17 weighed 149. 











“Every farm boy should do 4-H club 
work. For information see your 
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county agent.” 














‘they are very imitative. 





Heflin Sanders, Ridge Grove Club, 
made 605 pounds of lint on one acre 
and on an acre of corn he made 45 
bushels. He is a second-year club boy, 
has a savings account and plans to go 
to college. 

Lewis McKinnon, Winterboro Club, 
Talladega County, had an acre of corn 
and an acre of cotton. He made a bale 
of cotton and 56 bushels of corn. 

Ralph Alien, Laniers Club, Talladega 
County, grew 56 bushels of corn on an 
acre. He fertilized with 100 pounds of 
nitrate of soda. 

John D. Ryan, Cedar Creek Club, 
Morgan County, started record on his 
Poland China pig June 1. She weighed 
85 pounds; by November 20 she weighed 
350 pounds. 


Over $800 From Three Calves 


TOTAL of $817.50 from three Jer- 

sey calves is the record of Henry 
Odum, Jr., eleven-year-old calf club 
member of Newton County, Ga. 

In the spring of 1924 Henry joined 
the calf club and purchased a purebred 
registered Jersey calf for $50. He at- 
tended to his calf himself and by the 
time for the county fair had his calf in 
splendid show shape. After winning 
some prize money he sold the calf for 
$292.50. 

This sale so stimulated Henry that he 
entered the calf club again in 1925, tak- 
ing a calf from his father’s large herd 
and making the selection himself. This 
time he won grand champion of the calf 
club show and put his calf on the block. 
The calf topped the Newton County 
Jersey sale at the handsome price of 
$405. 

In 1926, Henry selected another calf 
from his father’s herd and entered the 
calf club again. This time he came in 
for his share of the prize money and 
sold his calf for $120. This makes a 
grand total of $817.50 from three calves. 
The calf from one of the bred heifers 
was retained so that Henry has a fine 
bull calf in addition to the above amount 
of money. T. L. MCMULLAN. 


Value of Club Work 


“C\INCE 4-H club work has to do with 

the lives of our boys and girls, and 
has an important bearing on their future 
efficiency and usefulness, it offers not 
only a greater opportunity for service, 
but also a greater challenge to our best 
effort than any other phase of extension 
activity. Think it over.” That’s the mes- 
sage J. E. Tanner, state boy’s club agent 
of Mississippi, sent to Mississippi county 
agents. 


OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


The First of Our “Mistakes” 
Letters 


HAVE found that one of the most 

common mistakes made is that of 
using the present tense of a verb for the 
past tense, such as: “He come yesterday” 
when it really should be “He came yes- 
terday,” and “I run just as fast as I 
could” when it should be “I ran just as 
fast as I could.” 

Southerners, when trying to account 
for the many mistakes made in speaking, 
are prone to say that the Negroes have 
influenced the English language. Many 
people, however, have said that, to the 
contrary, the Negroes have adopted the 
mistakes made by the white people, as 
If we had al- 
ways been careful in what we said per- 
haps the speech of the South would be 
more nearly perfect than it is now. 














The Progréssive Farmer’ 


At least twice each month short talks 
are made in our English class at school. 
While one person talks, the others listen 
carefully to what he is saying, noting 
mistakes. When the pupil has finished 
speaking, criticisms are made by the 
members of the class. 

MARION HOLOMAN. 

Northampton County, N. C. 

Uncle P. F. Says—Marion has written an 
excellent letter. Tie plan used in her 
English class for teaching better speech 
is especially good. The winning $2 prize 
letter will be announced soon, 

It looks as if we aren’t going to get 
settled the question of the correctness of 
“grammatical mistake.” We've just re- 
ceived this letter, bringing up an entirely 
new point: “Dear Uncle P. F.: In your 
Grammar School column last week a 
young lady while discussing a grammat- 
ical question used the expression, ‘some 
grammatical mistake.” I think she should 
have said either ‘a grammatical mistake’ 
or ‘some grammatical mistakes.’” First 
thing you know, you young folks will 
have Uncle P. F. out of a job. The ex- 
pression was used first by Uncle P. F. 
himself. The young lady was only quot- 
ing him. Ask your English teacher to help 
you decide which is correct. Uncle P. F. 
is going to watch this argument for a 
while before he makes his decision. 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 
A Wood Box 























Soo oe 4 


BILL OF MATERIAL 
Pine (6” 

Hardware: 16 6d common nails for nailing 
floor to sills; 1% pounds 8&d finishing nails 
for assembling box; 28 flat head bright wood 
screws, 14” No. 8, for fastening straps to door 
and cleats to ends; 2 light T-hinges. 


Lumber: matched flooring). 


Pieces Dimensions Use 
2 13-16 22"x18}6"........2..... wills 
4 13-16"x5%4"x2’ 103%”.......... Floor 
G] 15D ITED ovo ncn eve cecccne Front 
ie lg ee |: 

13 13-16"x53%4"x1834”............- Ends 
2 13-16"x2"x2’ 236”.....-...-.. Front post 
DS WSR ee 19 65s casccvtes Back post 
4 SBE BS OF oes ccnee wdc Door 
F UBT Ca cichvasusescd Door stops 
SZ UCR ee RO 8 ee viedcencesuens Cleats for ends 

at top 

1-18-16 AS? FP ois. ccecesen- Top 





WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—Gomrright 1927 by 


9 
Publishers Syndicate 














“I ain’t ever goin’ to get too big to 
kiss Mamma if she’ll do it when none of 
the fellers is there.” 

“Our castor oil wasn’t spilled, like 
Mamma thought. Me an’ Pug took it 
spoonful at a time to see which was 
bravest an’ he give up first on account 
of feelin’ pale.” 


N 1900 hogs reached $5 a hundred for 

the first time. Since then they have 
never been lower than that on the Chi- 
cago market for any one year. 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 














Let’s Keep the Babies From Going 


Blind 


CAN think of no physical handicap 
I quite so bad as a lifetime in profound 
darkness. 
We often hear of this or that person 
born blind. As a matter of fact, very 
few people are born blind, but a large 
number become blind in a few days after 
birth from gross carelessness and neglect. 
There are just a few rules to follow 
to prevent blindness of the newborn :— 


How to Save the Baby’s Eyes.— 
Immediately after the baby is born, 
baby’s eyes should be wiped free from 
blood and mucus, using clean bits of 
absorbent cotton, a separate piece for 
each eye. Use each piece only once, 
throwing away after using. Wipe from 
the nose in an outward direction, but 
do not open the eyelids. At the same 
time, use a piece of clean cotton to wipe 
face and mouth. Clean out the mouth 
with a soft cloth wrapped around the 
finger. 

In about 30 or 40 minutes after the 
baby is born the eyes should again be 
wiped clean, and lids opened and two 
drops of nitrate of silver solution drop- 
ped into each eye. 

Most states, through their state board 
of health, furnish this solution free. 
This is simple and harmless, but even 
with this precaution the eyes may be- 
come infected by careless handling. 


Do not let anyone try to tell you that 
drops in the baby’s eyes are useless and 
do no good, for it is not true. 

Symptoms of Eye Infection.—If the 
baby’s eyes become red and the lids 
swollen, and a discharge appears be- 
neath the lids, do not lose a minute: 
send for the best doctor that can be 
found, for your baby stands a good 
chance of becoming blind or having its 
eyesight impaired. Early and proper 
treatment is the only thing that will save 
its sight. 

Do not use home remedies, or put 
mother’s milk in baby’s eyes, which is 
often done. It is absurd to treat an 
infection of as delicate an organ as the 
eye in such a manner, 


A Bulletin Worth Sending For 


HE Progressive Farmer and Farm 

Woman is doing a big thing for the 
great Progressive Farmer Family this 
year. It has bought six thousand baby 
books, all about the health of the mother 
and baby for you. The title is “Our 
Babies.” 


This book has an attractive stiff paper 
cover, contains 70 pages and has over 
200 illustrations. It is not only a guide 
to keeping the baby well, but is one of 
the most entertaining and easily under- 
stood books of the kind that it has ever 
been my privilege to read. 


The 6,000 copies will soon be exhausted 
among our 475,000 subscribers. Get your 
copy early. Any subscriber to our paper, 
or any subscriber’s wife, can get a copy 
for only one dime (ten cents). This is 
below cost. To others the price is 25 
cents. : 

It is by far the best thing published to 
date. If you know of a family that has 
a baby or expects a baby, you could not 
do a better thing than to have this book 
sent to them. The book makes a most 
attractive and useful gift. 

To get the book just cut out this no- 
tice, write your name and address in the 
space below and enclose with 10 cents 
(stamps or silver) to The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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DEPENDABLE 


People buy Dodge Brothers Motor 
Car because its dependability has 
won and earned their unqualified 


confidence. 


This confidence has been solidified, 
moreover, by a policy of fair and 
reasonable prices; a dealer organ- 
ization of the highest integrity; 
and a national service system that 
insures accurate work at fair, pre- 


determined cost. 


Special Sedan $945—De Luxe Sedan $1075 
f. o. b. Detroit 


Donce BrotrHersinc. Derroir 


Dooce Brotners (Cana 
DA 
TORONTO. ONTARIO ) Limrree 






Doose BRoTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 
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roof. M4 direct from our pm Be 
user. Not a dollar to divide with anybody bes a 
customer! You get better values for less money. 


OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 


Edwards Metal Roofs are w owt, 
ot od ane ‘3 ; me nl 

owners © advantag: ff 
Satisfied farmer trtapte are our af sd every zea 
Write today! Get our low prices 
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This is the ideal handy wrench to have around the house. 


ERIE 


“tus” ERIE Stillson Pipe Wrench 


It is the 
It is made of the highest qual- 
ity tool steel, interchangeable with any other Stillson Wrench. Has 
moveable jaws and a firmly fastened wooden handle. Will take 4 
to 1% inch pipe. It is a particularly useful article to have for clogg 

drain pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. A thousand uses on an 


STILLSON PIPE WRENCH. 


automobile. 


We are making a special offer on this wrench and you wit want 


to take advantage of it. .Mail your order now. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


HERE’S OUR OFFER 
ERIE STILLSON WRENCH 


(Sent Postpaid) 


TnREE YEARS 
Send Order and Remittance to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Birmingham, Ala, 


For Only 


$2.28 
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Your Seed Order 


Your vegetable garden, your flowers, your house and 
seg and your field crops—for finest meals, largest and richest 

ms, most beautiful plants and biggest yields—all depend on 
planting right. Make your order for seeds, plants and bulbs give 
you the greatest and finest returns for what you spend. 

The new 1927 Seed Book is The Southern Planting Guide. 
You need its 112 pages of usefulness and help to get the best and 
most for whatever you spend. Mail the coupon today. 


__H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


A The South’s Seedsmen GEORGIA 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your big new 1927 Catalog of 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return mail. P.F.-4 
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How to get 


Higher Yields at Lower Cost 
with 


CALCIUM NITRATE 


(Nitrate of Lime) 


at Nitrogen 18.24 Ammonia 
8% Lime (56% Limestone equivalent) 


AKE your 1927 crops profitable by using CALCIUM 
NITRATE BASF—the new nitrote fertilizer that supplies 
nitrogen and lime at low cost. The experience of purchasers and 
the results of demonstrations and experiments throughout the 
South have shown it to be equal in value to any nitrogen fer- 
tilizer! It gives exceptionally good yields on acid soils. 


GRAIN CORN 


On fall-planted grainap- On Corn 75 to 100 Ibs, 
ply 75 to 10@ lbs. CAL- per acre distributed when 
ae aod BASF the corn is from knee to 
just efore the grain goes waist high will give sat- 
aoa. mn cre jana isfactory and economical 
make the heavier appli- results. Higher applica- 
cation at the time of plant- tions depend upon the 
ing. If desired, lighter soil. This amount will 
application may be made mature the corn early 
just before the grain be- and produce large well- 
gins to boot. filled ears. 


COTTON 


For Cotton use 100 lbs. 
CALCIUM NITRATE 
BASF per acre at plant- 
ing time. Another appli- 
cation of 75 to 100 Ibs. 
per acre should be made 
when the cotton is chop- 
ped out. Especially suc- 
cessful in increasing the 
first and second pickings. 


Your County Agricultural Agent will be glad to give you factg 
about this new fertilizer. Ask your dealer or write to either 
A. A. Smith, Inc., 805 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, H. O. Stark, 1320 
Hibernia Bldg., New Orleans, La., or Holmes & Taylor, Wil- 
mington, N. C., Distributors. 
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KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., Inc. 


1150 Broadway 
New York 









Agric. Dept. 
627 Grant Bldg. Sole Importers 
Atlanta, Ga. 













































Orchard Work for First Half of 
February 


N PRUNING the grape, cut back last 

season’s growth so each spur will 

have only two to three buds. To 
leave more, is to cause the vines to try 
to produce more fruit than they can 
properly mature. 

2. If the winter 
spray has not been 
given the fruit trees, 
it should be given 
now. If the trees 
are badly infested 
with San Jose scale, 
give two applications, 
one now, and an- 
other just before the 
buds begin to swell. 

3. The sap begins to rise quite early 
in fruit trees. Better therefore do the 
pruning now, as it is not desirable to re- 
move much wood after growth has 
started. And remember that the sap 
begins to rise a good while before the 
leaves and buds begin to come out. 


4. In selecting the site for the or- 
chard, select a place near the house. 
Also see that the ground slopes so as to 
give air drainage. And for the orchard 
to succeed in the biggest way, it is also 
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important that soil of at least fair fer- 
tility be selected. 
5. In pruning, remember that the 


peach and grape require cutting back 
of the previous season’s growth. The 
apple, plum, and cherry require only 
light pruning, as all that is needed is to 
thin out the branches so as to permit 
the sunshine to enter, and to remove any 
dead or diseased branches. 

6. For nearly all sections of the 
South, the following varieties of apples 
will be found best for the average home 
orchard: Yellow Transparent, Jonathan, 
Grimes Golden, Delicious, and Stayman 
Winesap. All of these are high in qual- 
ity and succeed in most sections of the 
South where apple growing is at all 
| certain. 

7. Make plans to fertilize fruit trees 
this spring. They need it just as much 
as field crops. By fertilizing liberally 
and keeping the trees in strong, healthy 
condition, one will not only cause them 
to produce more and better fruit, but 
put them in shape to more successfully 
withstand hard winters and attacks of 
| fungous and insect pests. 

8. The oil sprays are by far the most 
effective winter sprays for controlling 
San Jose scale. They are cheaper than 
lime-sulphur, are not so disagreeable to 
apply, and are rapidly replacing lime- 
sulphur. 

9. Where peaches have the leaf curl, 
mix some Bordeaux with the oil sprays 
and apply just before the buds begin to 
swell. Bordeaux will kill the peach leaf 
curl spores. 





Fertilizing Peach Trees 

| HAVE a peach orchard that I want 

to fertilize with cottonseed meal or 
other fertilizer if this isn’t suitable. 
When is the best time to put it out, how 
much should be used, and how close to 
the tree should I put it? I have some 
young and some old trees.” 

Cottonseed meal is not a well balanced 
fertilizer and we would not advise the 
use of it alone on peach trees. On 
ground that is reasonably rich, use an 
8-2-4. If the land is not very fertile, 
then use an 8-3-4, and if medium poor, 
use an 8-4-4, as the richer the land the 
less nitrogen needed. On very large, old 
trees, use 7 to 10 pounds per tree. On 
four- to six-year-old trees, use four to 
six pounds, and less on smaller and 


¥ 





-younger trees. Apply just about the 
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time the buds begin to show pink, or say 
three to five days before the blooms are 
out. Scatter it on the ground under the 
tree and out several feet beyond the 
spread of the branches, but do not go 
closer than two to four feet of the main 
trunk of the tree, depending on the size 
and age. Scratch in with harrow or plow. 


Planting Sprouted Irish Potatoes 


6 Y IRISH potato seed are in perfect 

condition except they have sprout- 
ed. Will it do to plant them after they 
have sprouted?” 

Yes, if the potatoes are in perfect con- 
dition except for the sprouts, there is no 
reason why they should not be planted 
Of course, one will have to be careful 
in cutting and planting them, and not 
break off the sprouts. Unless the sprouts 
are too long, they can be easily handled 
without bréaking. It is desirable in 
planting the fall crop, to start the 
sprouts before planting, but it is not so 
desirable to do this for the spring crop. 
Still, if one will be careful in planting 
sprouted potatoes, just as good yields 
may be secured as otherwise. 


Planting Tomato Seed in Hotbed 


* HAT is the leading variety of to- 

matoes for shipping purposes? 
Should the seed be planted broadcast or 
in rows in hotbeds, and how? If the 
hotbed is heated with fire or manure, 
what should the thermometer register 
when stuck in the soil?” 

Livingston Globe and Gulf. States are 
two-of the outstanding varieties of toma- 
toes for commercial growing. Sow seed 
in rows three to four inches wide in 
hotbed and cover about half an inch 
deep. Sow in such way that there will 
be one to two seed to each quarter to 
half an inch. Firm lightly after the 
seed are covered and immediately wet 
down with a sprinkling can or hose. 
Temperature of the soil when the seed 
are planted should be 80 to 85 degrees 
and not above 90. Hold it as near this 
temperature as possible for the best de- 
velopment of the young plants. 


Young Dewberry Promising 


“¥ HAVE heard some folks praise the 
Young dewberry highly. Is it better 
than other varieties?” 


The Young dewberry is a cross be- 
tween the Austin dewberry and the Lo- 
ganberry. It has been tested out quite 
thoroughly in the Lower South and has 
proved to be a vigorous grower and a 
prolific bearer. The fruit is rather large 
and pinkish in color. It turns to a dark 
wine color when fully ripe. The flavor 
is more or less like that of a raspberry. 
While it has not been grown commer- 
cially, it has been tested out in the home 
gardens and is believed to be a very 
promising berry. 


Soak Seed Potatoes in Corrosive 
Sublimate 
“He” and with what do you treat 
seed Irish potatoes to control scab 
and other fungous diseases?” 

Use corrosive sublimate. Dissolve four 
ounces in about two gallons of hot wa- 
ter. Then add this to enough water to 
make 30 gallons. Make this first solu- 
tion in an earthen jar, wooden container, 
or crock, as this material will corrode 
metal and decrease the strength of the 
disinfectant. Soak the seed in this solu- 
tion for two hours, then take out, dry, 
cut, and plant in the usual manner. Do 
not put them back in sacks which con- 
tained the diseased potatoes. A good 


plan is to soak sacks, potatoes and all in 
the solution. 
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Write at ONCE for this generous offer may be 
withdrawn next month. 


Address Box 742 


STARK. BRO’S 


Seedsmen an 


d Nurserymen 
at LOUISIANA, MO., 111 Years 
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STARK BRO’S, Boz 742 Louisiana, Mo. 

| I enclose 10 cents in stamps for 6 packets Flower 
Send Resister”’ 


Seeds & 1927 Seed Book. 
| Tomato Seeds FREE. 
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at home and avoid loss from 
livestock diseases that cost 
American farmers $300,000,000 
loss each year. Contagious 


Abortion Nearly always appears unexpect- 


edly. Walter Rasmussen found 
40% of his purebred Holstein cows affected. 
Immediately used B-K, following directions. 
No more losses. The book tells his experience. 


Calf Sc yield quickly to B-K_ treat- 
OUTS nent. The cleansing, healing 
action of B-K on membranes and its absolute- 


ly non--poisonous nature make it ideal for the 
farmer to use. The book explains this, also 
agg Secae Retained Afterbirth 
with a warm water 

solution of B-K, us- 
ing only a smal] rub- 
ber hose, funnel and 
@ pail or pitcher. Re- 
—~ ae ——— F any 
a reduces inflammation, 
and is reliable so the _ afterbirth 
comes, without force, 

naturally and completely. B-K is safe, 
dependable and cheap. Buy a jug at your 
dealer’s and follow simple directions. 

Money back if not satisfied. 


WRITE were tab, Medison, Wie 
on live stock diseases. TODAY 


MAYO’S SEEDS 


Send us only 10¢ and we will mail you 
postpaid one packet each of the follow- 
ing: 

Early Scarlet Turnip Radish Seed, 
White Spine Cucumber Seed, 

Mayo’s Blood Turnip Beet Seed, 
Southern Giant Curled Mustard Seed, 
Black Seeded Simpson Lettuce Seed, 
Mayo’s Mixture of Tall Nasturtiums. 
with our illustrated catalog of Seeds for 
the South. 


Or we will be glad to mail you our cat- 
alog and price list of Farm Seeds free 
on request. 48th year in Seed business, 








Tenant-Landowner Codperation 


(Concluded from page 8) 


ants. Such a reputation is a treasure to 
be jealously guarded and cultivated, for 
its value is greater than much gold. 

The obligation upon the tenant to deal 
squarely is no less than that resting upon 
the landlord. In fact, the degree to which 
the tenant recognizes this truth will large- 
ly determine how soon he is to emerge 
from tenancy into land and home owner- 
ship. For many of the younger ten- 
ants especially, tenancy is merely a step- 
ping stone into a higher and wider field. 
Many of our most prosperous and promi- 
nent farmers began as tenants, and many 
of the tenants of today will be the land- 
owners of tomorrow. To these aspiring 
tenants may I, as one whose head is gray- 
ing a bit with experience, say that sterling 
character is the greatest treasure in all 
life, and all the real success you ever 
achieve will depend upon it? Therefore 
guard it, cultivate it. Be square, be hon- 
est, no matter what the other fellow is or 
does. 


In this matter of business relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant, I believe the 
landlord, because of his recognized super- 
ior position in the partnership, should set 
the example. If he steals from the ten- 
ant, he can hardly expect anything better 
from the latter. If, on the other hand, he 
is strictly fair and honest with the tenant, 
the latter, in most cases, is man enough 
to adhere to the example thus set, and the 
best of all foundations for the success 
of the partnership is thus laid. 


Farm the Land, Not the Man 


T IS my belief, consistently acted upon 

for years, that attempting to make a 
profit on the tenant through high-time 
prices on supplies or high interest rates 
is a poor policy for the landowner to at- 
tempt to follow. The farm or plantation 
store, with the constant temptation it 
holds to make a profit on goods sold, has, 
I believe, been a bad institution, speaking 
generally. Its operations have been too 
much akin to the old time-prices system 
that for so many years has hung like a 
millstone about the neck of Southern ag- 
riculture. A far better plan, in my ex- 
perience, has been to advance the tenant 
an agreed-upon amount of cash the first 
of each month, thus leaving him free to 
buy for cash wherever he can buy cheap- 
est. Where fertilizers are used, they too 
should go to the tenant at exactly their 
cash price. In other words, any profits 
made should come out of the land, rather 
than out of goods and supplies sold. It is 
the business of the landowner to be a 
real farmer, rather than a country store- 
keeper. Farm the land, rather than the 
man. 


As an incentive to every man to do 
his best, I have for years followed the 
plan of offering gold prizes to tenants 
for making certain yields. For instance, 
a two-horse farmer would be offered $20 
in gold for making 20 bales of cotton, 
with $5 in gold additional for each bale 
made above 20. In this way, during the 
past 10 years, I have paid out several 
thousand dollars in gold prizes; but I am 
sure the investment has been a very good 
one. I usually pay these prizes just be- 
fore Christmas, emphasizing the fact that 
they are a sort of Christmas bonus for 
good work well done. 


Summing up, as in practically every 
other relation in life, any successful part- 
nership between landlord and tenant de- 
pends upon the principle of a square deal. 
In this, the wise landlord will take the 
lead, and when he does the tenant will 
usually follow. 


Editor’s Note.—This is another of our 
1927 series, “How Farmers Can Get $500 
More a Year from Farming.” “Buying 
Fertilizers Wisely,” the next article in the 
series, will appear in our February 12 
issue. Cheapest analyses, for various 
crops and sections, codperative buying 
and home-mixing will be fully discussed 
by Eugene Butler and C. L. Newman. The 
right fertilizer for each crop means that 
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KNOXVILLE 3; TENNESSEE 


much better start toward that $500 more. 









































The Meeting Place 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir 1s not so long ago 
since people met in 
town hall, store or at 
the village post-office, to talk 
over matters of importance to 
the community. Then came 
the telephone to enable men 
to discuss matters with one 
another without leaving their 
homes. With the growing use 
of the telephone, new difficul- 
ties arose and improvements 
had to be sought. Many of 
the improvements concerned 
the physical telephone plant. 
Many of them had to do with 
the means of using the appa- 
ratus to speed the connection 
and enable people to talk more 
easily. This need for improve- 
ment is continuous and, more 
than ever, is a problem to- 
day. Speed and accuracy in 





completing seventy mil- 
lion calls daily depends 
upon the efficiency of 
Bell System employees and 
equipment as well as upon the 
co-operation of persons calling 
and thosecalledand numerous 
private operators. 

It is not enough that the 
average connection is made 
in a fraction of a minute or 
that the number of errors has 
been reduced to a very small 
percentage. 

The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and 
its associated Bell Telephone 
Laboratories have practically 
for their sole task the making 
of the telephone more service- 
able and more satisfactory—as 
a means of conversing with 
anyone, anywhere, any time. 











* Take No Risk 
| 30 Days Trial 


ped set up—ready to run. Or- 
of Rockies der nd this nd. You take no risk. 
Money back {f not pleased—write for FREE catalog. 


140 Egg Incubator - Napa 260 bd + $23.50 


cubator - A 
140 Chick Hot Water Brooder, $7.50; 260 Chick size, $10.75 
36-in. Canopy Brooder, $11.75; 46-in.Canopy Brooder $13.25 
If Incubator and Brooder are ordered t her de- 
duct $1.75 from combined prices. 


JRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO.. Box73 Racine. Wis. 

















NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 


Shi Pants, Boots, 
n Blankets Tents, 








PEACH 207212 2 
APPLE JREES.. 


Small or we 4 Lots by Express, ae or Percel 
e' 


Pp , Pi " , Berries, G s, Nute. Shade 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs. Gatalog in colors FREB 
MURSERY CO.. Ber 22 CLEVELAND, TENE. 











Tegulate the depth of plows, carry all 












Easy to Fill. 


Wheels Carry 
All Weight. 
Save Your Back. 
Circle-Knock Feed 
Puts Out Same 
Up Hill 
or 
Down. 





Get More Good From Guano 


No. 50 spreads the fertilizer and two plows 
feod on it. Use No. 50 and get full profit out of every pound of fertilizer. The wheels 
weight, and rua. 


SAVE LABOR-MAKE MORE 


preads the guano, mixes it with the soil, and makes a good 
list, all at one trip. Some plant on this list and save the work of 


Holds 100 Pounds. 





mix It with the soll so that the roots can 






make No. 50 easy te 













4 men and 4 mules. Others, preferring a 
larger bed, add two more furrows and still 
save the work of two men and two mules, 
In better results from fertilizer, and in 
saving labor, the Cole No. 50 quickly pays 
for itself, If you prefer an opening plow in- 
stead of covering plows, ask for No. 20, 21, 
or 29. If you want both opening and cover- 
ing plows, ask for No. 24, or 28. There 
are 12 kinds of Cole Distributors to suit 
every need. All Cole Distribu- 
tors and Planters are well made, 
durable, efficient, and practical. 
Call on your Cole Merchant or 
write us for free circulars. 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 300 330 oss)~=—s Charlotte, N. C. 
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HO c size Rose A aA zs * - 
ven oy = aon poy Sab boxes Famous LEE Chocolates, 
{ a aeme p Bae ‘AL boxes. ne ee 
j platen we sive cach Purchaser al Sollowing artic 
$ Large Bettie a Bex Fine Face 
Money to 'Send—We Trust You—We Pay All Freight 
risk nothing. No money needed. Many other feseinetip tere bring you big 
of handsome Free Premiums or big Commissions in Great opportunity 
FREE Besides Dinner Set If You Anewer Promptl 
> 


FR E E nasi 
PRES ENT 

r Prompt Ans 
Wonderful 10-Piece Blue Granite Enamelware Set 

Granite finish. Includes 


erik Plo Plate, Jelly Cake Pan. 
r, Sauce 


Full size for family use, Sanitary, high 
Dish Pan, Wash Basin 
addi Pan, Basting Spoon, 


Kettle with C & 





LEE Manufacturing Co., Dept. 255 Chicago 


Largect Business of its Kind in America—Started Over 20 Years 











Sale 


OLID gold effect 
case guaranteed 
25 years. Richly 

engraved. Adjusted 
for accuracy. Back- 
ed by =" dol- 
lar fact 

SEND NO MONEY 
Pay postman Sale 
price, $3.87, and 
Postage on arrival. 
Waldemar chain 
and knife FRED. 
Money back guar- 
anteed. 


MONEY FOR FULL 
OR SPARE TIME ! 








BRADLEY, N-397 
Newton, Mass. 








Hats Off To The 
Alabama Boys 


There are 1071 boys in Alabama who have 
proved that they can MAKE MONEY ON 
COTTON—even at present prices. 


These 1071 boys grew 1071 bales of cotton 
on 1071 acres of land. And there’s good 
money in a BALE -TO-THE-ACRE — even 
now! 

On each of their 1071 acres these Alabama 
boys used 200 pounds of Nitrate of Soda, 
400 pounds of Acid Phosphate and 50 to 
100 pounds of Muriate of Potash. 

Are you going to admit that you can’t 
do what these boys did? 

It does not pay to work more acres than 
you can fertilize to make a bale per acre. 

Field tests in every section of the Cotton 
Belt prove that Nitrate of Soda, properly - 
used, helps to make the MOST COTTON 
at the LOWEST COST per pound. 

Nitrate of Soda is needed this year more 
than ever before. 


If you want the facts and figures, cut out this advertisement,write your name 
and address in the white space and mail to our nearest office. We will send 
you, without cost, our new pamphlet, ‘Low Cost Cotton”’. Our State Man- 
ager, who is in touch with, your local conditions, will send you from time to 
time that will help you. Refer your fertilizer problem to him. 

Write NOW and let us help you WIN on this year’s cotton. 3891 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 


Profitable\ 


Crops 





@ 
Educational Bureau 
57 William Street New York 
Raleigh, N. C. Orlando, Fla. New Orleans, La. Nashville, Tenn. 
Columbia, S. C. Montgomery, Ala. Dallas, Tex. Columbus, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga, Jackson, Miss. Little Rock, Ark. Los Angeles, Cal. 





Under the Four-H Flag 
(Continued from page 12) 


made to his trusty car might have sound- 
ed strange to human listeners. “Liz, old 
girl,” said the farm agent as they plowed 
the mud, “it takes many kinds of bait to 
catch farmer fish. I landed that one with 
the old Toreador.” 


OR generations the farm now occu- 

pied by Bradley Barton and family 
had been owned by members of the Jones 
family. In fact, it was the boast of its 
present owner that it had been entered as 
homestead by his grandfather and that as 
long as he lived no alien should live on the 
farm except as tenant. Old, infirm and 
childless, Thomas Jefferson Jones lived 
his lonely life in a great house built years 
before in the county seat town of War- 
ford. It was fifteen miles away and 
Jones, commonly known as “Squire,” as 
the result of some long-forgotten elec- 
tion, seldom visited his old home. Pro- 
vided with ample income for his needs 
without the farm’s rental, Jones yet al- 
ways had proved a hard master, demand- 
ing the last dollar due, no matter what 
ill luck befell his tenant. Dollars spent on 
fencing and repair had been few and far 
between. And now that he had been 
forced to pay a liberal commission to an 
agent, the old squire was even less dis- 
posed to liberality. A natural curiosity 
to see what manner of tenants he had 
rather than any desire for their welfare 
or interest in upkeep of the place, promp- 
ted Jones to accept Barton’s invitation 
to come and talk over the year’s work. 
It was the day following Burton’s visit 
that he arrived, bundled warm against 
the penetrating wind, fuming because of 
the high charge made by the chauffeur of 
his hired car. Again it was almost noon 
and Mother Barton hustled about in 
preparation of the meal. Much might 
depend upon the impression made. 

Had the Barton’s known it, there could 
have been few times more propitious. 
Chilled through, the old man was not un- 
appreciative of the warm drink Mother 
Barton pressed upon him, and his word 
of thanks, while surly, was sincere. The 
old fireplace sent out its ruddy glow and 
Jones, spreading cold fingers before the 
blaze, then rising to toast his aged shins, 
went back in memory to years gone by. 
A gentleman of the old school, their visi- 
tor was quick to note that here were 
folks different from those who had 
cringed at the lash of his scornful words, 
who had seized every opportunity to pay 
back enmity with enmity in despoliation 
of the land. But the moment Father 
Barton brought up the matter of needed 
expenditures that the house might be 
more habitable and the farm itself more 
profitable, Jones was on his guard. He 
was not to be caught with promises of 
unrepaid labor in return for cash ex- 
pended. Others had done the same thing 
and failed. 

In an adjoining room Bob sat with the 
driver who chuckled as the querulous old 
voice rose high. “Not a cent, sah, not a 
cent,” cried the old Squire in answer to 
Barton’s interrogation. “You-all signed 
a contract. Now the first thing you ask, 
sah, is money. Earn it, sah, and fix up 
the place yourself.” 

“He’s a hard old bird,” informed the 
driver, a lad not much older than Bob. 
“Cussed me all the way here, although 
my boss, not I, set the price. Tight as 
they make ’em. Got scads of coin, too. 
I pity you, young feller, if you have to 
depend on Old Jonesy to help you make 
a living from this farm.” 

“We don’t depend on him,” Bob an- 
swered coldly. “We'll make our own way. 
But he might be decent enough to fix up 
the house so it would be comfortable and 
let us cut a few posts for fence.” 

Bradley Barton was no mean diplomat. 
He soothed the old man with tactful 
words and suggested that they talk busi- 
ness after the dinner hour. Put Jones 
was wary. “Not a cent, sah, not a cent,” 
he mumbled when the call came. Yet 
there was visible relaxation when “filled 
to the neck,” as his driver expressed it, 
Squire Jones again sat before the fire, a 
good cigar proffered by his host tucked 
at a rakish angle in his mouth. Marking 
his guest’s Southern speech and a shrewd 
observer of personality, Barton led the 
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conversation along political lines. They 
were. of the same faith and Barton de- 
plored an election which had swept the 
state into the enemy’s camp after long 
years of fealty to their own party chiefs. 

“By gad, sah,” cried the old Squire, 
“this country is goin’ to the devil. I'm 
proud, sah, to have a man in my house 
who is one of my own breed. Where I 
live, sah, they are most all fools. I shall 
visit you often, sah—but not at the price 
that young scamp charged me,” he con- 
cluded, recalled to the necessity of pro- 
fessed economy. 

“Perhaps you would like a little music, 
Squire,” remarked the wily Barton, tak- 
ing out his violin. “We find so few now 
who love and appreciate the old tunes.” 

“As you please, sah, as you please,” 
granted the now mellow visitor, and Bob 
grinned at the driver’s low-voiced, “I 
take off my hat to your old man. He’s 
some little old fixer. I'll bet he gets just 
what he wants out of the old bird.” 

Clear and sweet sang the violin, and as 
he sat with closed eyes before the fire, 
Thomas Jefferson Jones was transported 
to another time. The years slipped away 
and when, after the playing of many 
familiar tunes, Bradley Barton broke into 
his newest creation, Jones was a boy 
again. In fancy he could see the slave 
children dancing in wild abandon before 
the great fire, while his father and mother 
looked on indulgently and he and his 
brothers and sisters swayed to the rhythm 
of stringed instruments. It was asvone 
wakened from a dream that the old man 
spoke: “You are a master, sah, and 
there must be magic in your bow. It 
seemed that I was a boy again, watchin’ 
the pickaninnies dance before this fire. 
Who wrote that piece, sah? It is won- 
derful.” 


LITTLE thing of my own,” smiled 

Bradley Barton, “inspired by your 
fine old home and the glow in your fire- 
place here. Now here’s something I 
know you will like,” and Barton broke into. 
the stirring strains of Dixie. 

With an agility which Bob would have 
thought impossible, Thomas Jefferson 
Jones leaped to his feet and the fighting 
yell of the Southland broke from his lips. 
Again the scene had changed and the old 
man was one of a mass of gray-clad 
forms which hurled themselves upon 
ramparts bristling with steel. But the re- 
action was great and Jones dropped into 
his cushioned chair, wheezing asthmatic- 
ally. “By gad, sah,” he cried when he 
could speak again, “you took me out of 
myself. I’m an American citizen, sah, as 
good as the best. I’d fight for my coun- 
try, sah, as I fought for the ‘lost cause.” 
But, by gad, sah, there never were such 
men as Jackson and Lee. God rest their 
souls.” 

“Yes, thank God, we are all American 
citizens,” said Bradley Barton, “and none 
can censure you for loyalty to your 
heroes of the past. If my music has 
pleased you, I am glad, and you will be 
welcome to this house whenever you can 
come. As you say, we are of the same 
breed, for men of my blood fought 
shoulder to shoulder with those of yours 
while those of my good wife here wore 
the blue crowned victorious. But that 
all is past and we live in a new day full 
of opportunitiy for young Americans. 
That is why, Squire,” concluded Barton 
earnestly, “that we must make fair re- 
turns from, this farm above the rent paid 
you. We have the children to care for 
and educate, and if we do well this year 
Bob can continue in high school. We are 
willing to meet you more than half way. 
For every dollar you spend on this farm 
we will give you a dollar in labor without 
a cent of return. But we must have 
fences, and the roof on this house must 
be fixed. Will you do this for us?” 

“Go ahead with the fencing, sah,” said 
Jones, “and get everything for the house 
you need. I mean,” he amended quickly, 
“everything that I say you need. I know 
this place will be in good hands. And as 
for the labor, sah, we'll see. It would 
seem hardly fair, sah, to work for me 
without pay. But we’ll see, sah, when the 
year ends. And now I must be going, 
sah. I thank you for the dinner, madam,” 
and the old Squire bowed over the ex- 
tended hand of his hostess. “It was won- 
derful.” 

Bob Barton had played the part of a 
dutiful son, listening to the conversation; 
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Thread-Riveted! 


Big Yank —wearers oe < aoe 
outworn two or 
even wen, Rivets of thread ate me 
every point of strain. impos- 
sible to rip. Oversize throughout. No 
binding. Extra strong materials—triple- 
stitched. Big, loose armholes. Our huge 
volume makes possible world’s greatest 
workshirt value. Guaranteed against 
defect in material or workmanship. Big 
Yank, Jr. gives same value in Boy’s sizes. 
Ask your dealer today for Big Yank. 
It he can’t supply you, send only $2 for 
two shirts to 
RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BIG YANK 


WwORK SHIRT 













and it’s worth every cent of it, to have 
your Ford go zipping along smooth or 
rough pe | roads, with more power, 
no danger of broken crankcase arms, 
practically no vibration, squeaks or 
rattles. That’s what the Pioneer Engine 
Support does for your car. Also sets 
broken crankcase arms, permanently. 










Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmissions. 
THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 
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$60 A WEEK 


Goare tama tommen 8000 a 

pare me bag - to $60, full 
time $50 to $90 a week, selling 
finest line of tailoring in country, 
Sold with guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction or money back! 
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We pay | biggest cash profits and give | 
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STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 


asking no questions. Well Bob knew 
that in the arts of diplomacy his father 
was skilled beyond anything that he likely 
ever would attain. Somehow, sympathy 
tugged at Bob’s heart as he saw the wist- 
ful glance of the old man as once more 
he spread hands before the fire. So old 
and alone, with not even a close relative 
to care for him, if the story of his young 
driver was to be believed. Squire Jones 
needed the friendship that they might 
give. But one question must be asked, 
and Bob’s father had not even given hint 
of it. 

“Mr. Jones,” said Bob hesitantly as the 
old man turned to leave, “dad hasn't 
mentioned it, but I wanted to ask you 
about some of the strange things that 
happened on this farm three years ago. 
Do you believe there is any danger of 
Se livestock as your other tenants 
did?” 

“Who has been talking nonsense to you, 
boy ?” demanded the old man. “Of course, 
you may lose stock. There are wolves 
around here, sah,” he added, turning to 
Father Barton. “Keep your stock well 
penned at night.” z 

“But the things that happened to the 
Perkins family,” insisted Bob. “Wolves 
didn’t do that.” 

Thomas Jefferson Jones scowled. at 
the recollection. “A passel of poor white 
trash,” he replied contemptuously, “Scrap- 
nin’ the Harkins family just as Harkins’ 
fought them. Beat me out of every dol- 
lar they could, sah, but I paid ’em back. 
Folks don’t get far when they try to beat 
Squire Jones,” and there was grimness in 
the cackling laugh. “You mind your busi- 
ness, young man, and nothing will happen 
to you here.” 

Bradley Barton was too elated over the 
favorable outcome of the interview to 
give more than a passing thought, to the 
question raised by Bob. “Of course, it 
was just a family row,” he remarked, “as 
I’ve told you all before. Nothing ever 
happened before, nothing has happened 
since. Old girl,” and Barton patted his 
violin lovingly, “you’ve done a good day’s 
work. For that I’m going to give you a 
new string.” While Bob toiled at the 
work *outside, his father celebrated with 
a musical debauch which lasted well into 
the night. But the family was not dis- 
posed toward fault-finding. The violin 
had played a strong part in performing 
an allotted and important task. 


(Continued next week) 
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How Does an Animal Find Its Way 
Home? 


OW does an animal, when taken to 
a distance from its home, find its 
way back through a district with which 
it is entirely unfamiliar? This is a 
problem which has never been satisfac- 
torily solved, and is one which if solved 
might throw light on some other puzzling 
questions. This problem is being studied 
by Henry C. Wright, 289 Fourth Av- 
enue, New York City. He desires to 
secure accounts of animals which have 
returned to their homes from distant 
places. He will highly appreciate it if 
anyone having personal knowledge of 
such instances will write him, giving full 
particulars of just what occurred. No 
account should be sent unless the animal 
was taken to the district by a means that 
would not permit it to see the interven- 
ing territory; that is, was carried in a 
container or enclosed vehicle. 


The instances may include any return- 
ing creatures, such as animals, birds, or 
reptiles. The description should include 
approximate dates, places, distances, time 
required to return, condition on return, 
etc. It will be assumed that there will 
be no objection to the publication of any 
facts given. 
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NE of the troubles with the South- 
ern farmef is that he gets into the 
hog business and then out of it when the 
prices drop. The man who makes the 
most money from hogs is the man who 
determines upon a definite place in his 
farming program for hogs and sticks to 
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SEMESAN BEL 


The Recognized Disinfectant for Diseases of Potatoes 


Would Have Earned this Grower $2000 


GNORANCE is not always bliss, according to Mr. Joseph 
Brinkman, potato grower, of Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
“After I had treated seed with Semesan Bel for twelve acres,” 
he says, “someone started the rumor that the treatment rotted 
the seed. I immediately stopped treating. 
“After my crop came up, I found a perfect stand on the Semesan 
Bel treated field, while my untreated field had only about 60 
per cent stand. Mr. C. H. Linsenmann of Victor, Idaho, a certi- 
fied seed grower, inspected my field and said I had a 9 per 
cent stand. My treated field had darker green plants with 
much healthier color and were more vigorous. 
“When I harvested my potatoes, I found the Semesan Bel treated 
seed yielded twenty-five sacks (or fifty bushels) more to the 
acre than the uritreated one. There was no disease on my 
treated field. I just as well could have had a thousand sacks 
more if I had not stopped the treatment. 
“At the present market price I lose about $2,000 by not treating 
all my crop with Semesan Bel.” 


What are Doubts and Failure to Investigate 
Costing YOU! 

Thirty-nine per cent improvement in yield is a lot of difference. 
Wouldn’t you like to have the money in your jeans right now 
that a 39 per cent increase in your last crop would have brought? 
What about this year? Doubting and neglecting not only get 
you nowhere; they actually cost you money. Get this coupon 
off on the earliest mail. It means money! : 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department, 
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Gentlemen: Please send me free booklets 
checked: GOOG ooo vccinscvesicdd cntyntarsdedeeviedbaen 
( ) Semesan Bel booklet 
( ) Vegetable booklet Pte cccavicdicecstccda vcscvvosenennesshgksioes 








The Progressive Farmer guarantees its advertisements if when writing 
you say: “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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- Trees Bring 
$15.00 Each 


Lumber is high. Turn your 
trees into cash. One tree 
sawed into good lumber with 

a Turner Tractor 


Saw Mill worth $15.00. Barn 
steady income sawing for neigh . Portable. Easy 
to operate, Wears indefinitely. Earns cost quickly. 


Turner’s Wood Saw makes money for owners too. 
Simple. Fast. Low price. Attach to Fordson. Write 


for literature and name of nearest Turner Dealer. 
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C. H. Turner Mfg. Co., Dep. 26, Statesville, N. C. 
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AMERICUS HATCHERY, 





Live Delivery Guaranteed 
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EVERY CHICK is from a — culled, 


high producing, purebred 


Barred Rocks, R. 1. Reds, S. C. White Leg- 
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Pay lle chicks when you get 

them. Write for big illustrated 
catalog. Fine pure-bred stock. 
3. W. Ossege Matchery, Box 77, Ottawa, O. 


Chicks «, 
52,000 Standard Bred Breeders. 14 varieties. Best 


State Accredited. Incubate 25,000 eggs 
Prewar Prices. Free live delivery. 


MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, Columbia, Mo. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Georgia-Alabama Farm News 


WAPI Program, February 7-12 


ADIO Station WAPI at Auburn, op- 
erating on a wave length of 461 me- 
ters, has the following schedule for 

the week beginning February 7, the 
noon programs beginning at 12 o'clock, 
the night at 8 o'clock :— 

Monday noon.—Music; J. D. Pope on cotton 
situation; Prof. John E. Ivey, weekly report 
of egg-laying contest; Miss Dana Gatchell 
in “Simple Desserts for the Farm Family.” 

Monday night.—Silent. 

Tuesday noon.—Music; Dean M. J. Fun- 


chess on fertilizers for corn; Miss Dana 
Gatchell, “Let Nuts Help Make Your Food 
Delicious.” 


Tuesday night.—Music; with Prof. Kenneth 
Doughrity in a book review. 


Wednesday noon.—Music; Prof. F. E. Guy- 


ton on destructive insects; Dr. C. A. Cary 
on an animal disease topic. 

Wednesday night.—Silent. 

Thursday noon.—Music; with Prof. C. L. 


Isbell and Prof. L. M, Ware on pruning ap- 
ples and peaches; Prof. H. G. Grant on Au- 
burn news. 


Thursday ni g h t.— 


W. D. Johnston, appointed to the place 
in Upson, has resigned to take charge 
of his father’s farm, and Mr. J. V. 
Webb has been chosen to succeed him. 

Mr. J. L. McMullan, one of the suc- 
cessful vocational teachers in Franklin 
County, has been appointed as County 
agent in Newton County, succeeding 
Mr. G. W. Robinson who resigned to 
go in business. 

County Agent George Daniel has been 
transferred from McDuffie County to 
Rockdale County. 

County Agent Turk of Jasper Coun- 
ty has resigned to sell life insurance, 
and County Agent Greene of Columbia 
County has resigned to study for the 
ministry. 

County Agent C. W. Collier has been 
transferred from Warren County to 
Peach County, and has been succeeded 
by O. W. Jones, a recent graduate of 
the college at Athens. 


Wheeler County 





Music; with Dr. 
George Petrie in pop- 
ular lecture; W. B. 
McKinstry, comptrol- 





“Farm boys’ biggest organization in 
the world—4-H clubs. 
agent will tell you how to join.” 


is to have an agent 
in Mr. L. W. Whit- 
taker, who will be 


Your county 








ler of the Central of 
Georgia Railway, in 
discussion on taxes paid by railroads. 


Friday noon.—Music; with Prof. W. H. 
Eaton and Prof. W. E. Sewell in livestock 
talk; followed by “Aunt Sammy” in timely 
discussion for women, 

Friday night.—Musical program of orches- 
tra music. 


Saturday noon.—Music; L. C. LeBron in dis- 
cussion on care of terraces, after which 
Coach David Morey will give Auburn ath- 


letic news. 
P. O. DAVIS. 


New County Agent for St. Clair 
County 


. M. REAVES is the new county 
agent in St. Clair County, Ala- 
bama, succeeding L. L. Self who was 
transferred to Etowah. Mr. Reaves be- 
gan work January 17, announcement of 
his appointment being made by E. E. 
Binford, district agent. 

After graduating in agriculture * at 
Auburn in 1923, Mr. Reaves began farm- 
ing in the edge of Bibb County near 
Montevallo. He continued his farming 
work until he gave it up to become coun- 
ty agent. He is located at Pell City. 

P. O. DAVIS. 


Georgia Farm Workers Change 
Positions 
R. J. G. Liddell, for three years 
swine specialist of the college, has 
resigned to accept the position of agri- 
culturist of the Central of Georgia Rail- 
way. His: headquarters are now at Ma- 
con. Mr. Liddell takes the place left 
vacant by Mr. J. F. Bazemore. 

Mr. W. G. Owens, the successful Polk 
County agent, has resigned to become 
swine specialist at Athens. With the ex- 
perience Mr. Owens has had with hog 
production, it is predicted he will be 
highly successful in promoting this line 
of work in the state. 

Mr. R. J. Richardson, one of the 
teachers of poultry husbandry, has been 
transferred to the Extension Division as 
poultry specialist. His former place is 
filled by Mr. Julian S. Moore. 

Mr. J. C. Morcock, Jr., and Mr. R. L. 
Darwin, recent graduates of the college, 
have been placed as assistant county 
agents in the Albany territory. They 
will be guided through their apprentice- 
ship by County Agent J. I. Davis. 

Mr. Jas. W. Morton, Jr., recently as- 
sistant county agent at Louisville, has 
resigned to enter the Cotton Growers’ 
Association staff. 

County Agent M. F. Gaddis has been 
transferred from Liberty County to Ben 
Hill County. 

County Agent H. G. Woodruff goes to 
Lamar County from Upson County. Mr. 


located at Alamo. 

Assistant Agent A. M. Snelling has 
been transferred from Cobb County and 
promoted to special agent at Omaha, 
where he _ will codperate with the Cotton 
Growers’ Association in a codperative 
community association development. 

Miss Ruth West has been appointed 
home demonstration agent for Appling 
County, succeeding Miss Jessie Neal 
Strange. 

Mrs. Edith Ward has been appointed 
as home demonstration agent in Sumter 
County, succeeding Miss Bonnie Park- 
man. 

Miss Gladys Center of Walton Coun- 
ty has resigiied to be married soon to 
Mr. W. A. Minor, of the Agronomy 
Division at Athens. 

Mrs. Annie May Bryant, formerly 
home demonstration agent of Clarke 
County, died on January 14 at her home 
in Athens. She had resigned as agent 
in December. Her loss is keenly felt 
by every one with whom she came in 
touch. PAUL TABOR. 


Cash Prizes for Sagrain Experi- 
ences 

HE new grain crop, Sagrain, is quite 

a promising one. Many hundreds 

of our readers grew it last year. 
We want to tell every Progressive Far- 
mer reader more about this feed crop, 
and for the best letter (not to exceed 
500 words) we will give a cash prize of 
$15. For the second best $10 will be 
given. What we want is detailed infor- 
mation as to how the crop was grown, 
the yield, etc. All letters must be mailed 
not later than February 20. 


ea 
Trend of the Markets 


HE following are average prices at 
Chicago except cotton at New York 
and peanuts at Georgia shipping points: 


Jan. 25, Week Year 
927 ago 
Cotton, spot middling, e. $ 1365 $ .1365 $ .2080 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, 10% Sh) 
Potatoes, Northern at 
ewt. 35 





GILBERT GUSLER. 
(— *—) 
HE Home Orchard in Alabama is not 
an entirely new bulletin published by 
the Extension Service of the Alabama 


Polytechnic Institute; it is an old bulle- 
tin which has just been revised and 
printed. S. H. Gibbons, extension horti- 
culturist, is the author. Copies are be- 
ing mailed on request to the Extension 
Service, Auburn, Ala. 
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For Home Use, Too 


Relieves pain. Soothes and 
heals. An old-time family 
remedy. Keep it always 
handy for lumbago—back- 
ache—sore and aching 
muscles—cuts — sprains — 
bruises—and burns. At your 
druggist, $2.00 a bottle, 


The Lawrence-Williams Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 











Musterole~Mild 

Of course, you know good 
old Musterole; how quickly, 
how easily it relieves rheu- 
matic and neuralgic pain, sore 
joints and muscles, stiff neck 
and lumbago. 

We now want you to know CHIL- 
DREN’S MUSTEROLE, made es- 
pecially for infants and small children. 

CHILDREN’S MUSTEROLE is 
just good old Musterole in milder 
form. Unexcelled for the relief of 
croupy coughs and colds; it penetrates, 
soothes and relieves without the blister 
of the old-fashioned mustard plaster. 

Keep a jar handy. It comes ready to 
apply instantly, without fuss or bother. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. 8-223, Chicago 
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ON CANDY CO., 34 


CORRECT, SIT DOWN 
“°Tis a tough old wurrld, Mike.” 
“Shure, Pat, an’ mighty few af us’ll get 

out af it alive.”"—Tennessee Farmer. 


THE COMEBACK 

“One of them city fellers tried to sell me 

the Woolworth building.” 
“What did you say?” 

“I sez, ‘All right, young feller, wrap it up.’ ” 


ORIGIN OF CHARLESTON 


We are informed that the Charleston is 
now reputed to have been originated by a 
college student who absent-mindedly stuck 
a lighted pipe in his hip pocket. 


DOING HER DARNDEST 


“Is that a good cow? How much milk does 
she give?” inquired the prospective buyer of 
a farmer who had a milk cow for sale. 

“Really, I don’t know,” replied the farmer. 
“But she’s a good cow and gives all the milk 
she can.” 


CONSERVATION 


“It is my belief, and I venture to assert 
it,” declared the lecturer, raising his voice, 
“there isn’t a man in this audience who has 
ever done anything to prevent the destruc- 
tion of our forests.” 

A rather timid looking man arose in the 
rear of the hall and said: 

“I—er—I’ve shot woodpeckers.” 


SNOW OR GREECE 


As a ship was leaving the harbor of Athens 
a well-dressed lady passenger approached the 
captain, and pointing to the distant hills, 
asked: “What is that white stuff on the hills, 
Captain?” 

“That is snow, madam,’ 
tain. ; 

“Is it really,” remarked the lady; “I 
thought so, but a gentleman just told me it 
was Greece.” 


answered the cap- 


NO WONDER 


Once an elderly lady was being shown over 
Nelson’s ship, the “Victory.” As the party 
approached the spot where Nelson met his 
death, the attendant pointed to the brass 
plate fixed in the deck, and said, “There,is 
where Nelson fell.” The old lady was im- 
pressed, but not in the right way. “No won- 
der,” she said, “I nearly tripped over that 
thing myself.” 


A FRIEND IN NEED 

“Callahan,” demanded the judge, “why did 
you dump your hod of bricks on your friend 
McIntyre?” 
“It was this way, judge,’’ explained the 
offender. “I wanst tole McIntyre that if he 
was hard up for money to come to the build- 
ing where I was working and I'd do him a 
favor. An’ whin I saw him comin’ down the 
street, dead broke, I dropped the bricks down 
on his head, knowin’ he had an accident 
policy.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY —Coprright. 1927, by 

















KUNL BoB WANTER KNow 
EF I Foun’ DE OWNER 
0’ DAT DAWG I TUK 
UP --HUH! NossAH — 
DE OWNER Foun’ ME!! 

ae. 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Boss tell me to watch mah nickels en 
dimes, but I’d lak to watch a dollah do 
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Balance in 15 


HESE people were surprised to see a new De Laval aay Monthle 
T Sumber dies a quart of rich cream from a can of ‘ ~+ hme 


their skim-milk. They thought their old separator was 
doing good work, but the new De Laval proved it wasn’t. 
Satisfy yourself that you are not losing cream in this way. 

kot to bring out a new De Laval 


Ask your De Laval 
and try this simple test : 


After separating with your old separator, wash 
its bowl and tinware in the skim-milk. Hold 
the skim-milk at normal room temperature 


cream thus recovered weighed and tested. 
Then you can tell exactly if your old machine 
. is wasting cream, and what a new De Laval 


will save. 


The new De Laval is the best cream separator ever 
made. It is the crowning achievement of 48 years of ‘ree 
cream separator manufacture. 


SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator 


The De Laval Milker 


If you milk five or more cows, a De 
Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. 
5 More than 35,000 in 






























































ing new plan which gives you $90.00 a 
b Aaa bm R.A Teo ue p Hany ~- ve A 
99 5 ry 
and How to Fee ea fy Bnd 
Address PROFIT-SHARING UNIT AND SAMPLE , 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., PROFIT SHA SHOES FREE 


Dept. HK71 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


GLOVER 


IMPERIAL DOG MEDIC 





A Partnership 
29° 9QaWeek 
in My Big Shoe Business 


Agents! Salesmen! Write or wire for amaz- 






























ing to 
share to you partner at once. Write 
or wire immediately. No on. a 
Wilson, Desk Reilé, Stole Arch Co., Cin- 
olnnati, Ohie. 
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the Big PRrorits/enPoultry 


Never before have Buckeye 
Brooders offered such out- 
oa values. The Coal- 
urning Brooder prices are 
drastically reduced. The 
Brooders are improved. The 
mew stoves are larger. They 
hold more coal; they give 
more heat; they gerd 


thout new 
Revolving Hover saves time, 











sump’n now en den! 










have. oe geen night it keeps 
fe. warm and com- own 
lortable without fuss or worry. = yo-ubators hat h more chi 











ITE us today for the new 
Buckeye Book. It tells how 

to get the big profits from poultry. 
It tells how to raise more chicks— 
with less time and work. It tells 
how to prevent the losses of your 
chicks; how to raise more profitable 
birds. All this valuable informa- 
tion is free. Write for it, now. 
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Farmers E 


CASH WITH ORDER 


Exchange Dy 









































Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 








| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


Big yield, low cost is the answer. Get rich delta 
Very low 


Prices, terms like rent; also and rent 
ee y= 
































Hurry 
Association, Memphis, 
ALABAMA 
. Warm for Sale.—Write for description to 8. Tiffany, 
Bay Minette, Ala. 
Will sell or rent choice alfalfa land farm on high- 
way and railroad. Dr. Sparks, Demopolis, Ala. 
GEORGIA 
Homeseekers Wanted.—Original 
county of the Southeast, prod ng crops in 1026 vale 
wed at $4,375,000, with less than 
Sas af entete ee +, re, of 
you 
Commerce, Cairo, Ga. 
VIRGINIA 
“300 acres—big Daying, timber, "fruit. Churches, 
schools. Long time. Rogers, Owner, Proffit, 
Virginia. 
LOANS 
Jemison Farm Loan Service.—We make loans from 
,000.00 to $100,000.00 on improved Alabama farms 
ropoltian Life Tnsuran money supplied by 





the est 
world. Low interest rates; 
an" 1 - -% fee. Pi 








Wanted.—Position in South 
dairyman. 


aa. ae 
hadress TW 'W., Box'l Ala. 


Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
MR pemmeenent government position. * Write him 








Men Wanted. —We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert —. 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost 

is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
| amd Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 


ASPARAGUS 
For Sale.—Two year Asparagus roots, Palmetto va- 
riety. $1.25 per hundred, Mn testes eash with order. 
W. A. Dozier, Fiovilla, Ga. 
- CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 
Fine Cabbage plants. R. 0. Parks, Darien, Ga 


500 mixed Cabbage plants, postpaid, 75c. Walter 
Parks, Darien, Ga. 


gi8e 




















La rem oat Cab and Onion 
$1.10; 1,000, Collect, $1 
Thomasville 


om 
Plant Co., 


1,000, iy ‘ oom 
Thomasvilic, Ga. 
mY Plants.— Hundred ye 
rooted, open field grown, frost-proof: ; Col- 
lards T5e; Bermuda Onions wo Gantn Potato 
Co., Quitman, Ga. 
Unlimited supply frost-proof 





—, —. large, 





Cabbage plants. 500, 


60c; 1,000, 95c; 10,000, $7.50. Bermuda Onions: 
1,000, $1.25. Good plants, not promises. Mullis Plant 
Company, Alma, Ga. 





500 acres Cabbage and Onion plants 





Caaee grown on our own farms. Over 100 
people in our employ working day 
pt and night to serve you. No delays. 
PLANTS If not best plants ever bought will 
refund oney. ACRE 
OF CABBAGE OR ONIONS, THEY 
ET YOU AS MUCH AS 10 
BALES COTTON. Varieties labeled. 
id: 100 plants 35c; 300, 75c; 
500, $1.10; 1, Mail or ex- 
press collect, $1 thousand. 
Cc SLE UCE CO., Inc. 
Dept. F Valdosta, Ga. 
Cabbage Plants.—Charleston Wakefield, frost-proof, 
by mail prepaid: 500 plants $1.10; 1,000 plants $2. 
Express collect, thousand. BR. H. Green & Sons 
Plant F: Valdosta, Ga. 





Yellow Bopeste 6 Crystal Wax ‘outa plants 
now ready. $1.25; 6,000, $6.00; prepaid. Own 
and operate gE onion’ farm in United States. 
J. Armengol, Laredo, Texas. 





Cabbage Plants. "xd Jersey and Charleston Wake- 
fields, Succession 65c; 1,000, $1.30, postpaid; 

000, 50, express A, Now ready. Sims Po- 
tato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 

Large, healthy, frost-proof Cabbage plants. Lead- 
ing varieties. Also Onion, Collard my Beet plants. 
500, 60c; Lang I $1. Satisfaction absolutely guaran- 
teed. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 








Cabbage vlants, postpaid; Early yg 3 Wake- 
field and Miat Dutch. Frost-proof plants, in 
open field on Georgia coast. 250, 50c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.50. Cedar Point Plant Co.’ Darien, Ga. 
OPEN FIELD GROWN 


Genuine frost-proof Cabbage plants, lead- 
ing varieties, ready now. ur pants a 
hurt from recent freeze. Expressed: 

$1.25; 5,000, $5. Postpaid: 500, $1.25; 000, 
$2.25. Square deal guaranteed. Descrip- 
Agents and dealers 





tive catalogue free. 


* wanted. 
JEFFERSON FARMS 
Albany Ga. 





Millions first class frost-proof Cabbage plants. 
Charleston and Early Jersey: $1, 1.000, postage col- 
lect. White Christian Bermuda Onion plants: $1.85 
= te: early shipment. L. R. Boatright, Patter- 





ah = frost-proof Cabbage plants; Wakefields and 





~ Karly C Cabbase, 5 plants, 500 postpaid 5c. B. O. 
Parks. Darien 








500 Jersey aad Cabbage plants, postpaid, 65c. 
John B Po Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 

Cc plants sent C.0.D. 1,000, $1 and charges. 
BE. W. n Thomasville, Ga. 





Charleston Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants, 
$1, 1.000. eK Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 

Send no money. C.O.D. Cabbage plants: 500, 65c; 
1,000, $1. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 

Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000; Collards $1; Onions $1.50. 
Good plants, Quitman Piant Co., Quitman. Ga. 
Wakefields.—Good Cabbage plants: 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.25, delivered. Enterprise Plant Co., Cordele, ‘Ga. 
-proof Cabbage plants: $1. 1,000. 
Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Cabbage, Bermuda on —s .< 70c: 1,000, 
$1. Good tough plan’ Try me. E. Lucas, Quit- 
man, Ga. 

Wants. —Cabbage: $1, 




















1, oe; p Gollewt $1; Onions 





Prompt shipment. liams, Quit- 
co Ga. 
ote Cabbage Plants.—Quick shipments. All 
-m 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Farmers Plant Co., 





Fine frost-proef Cabbage plants, immediate ship- 





ment; 500 for $1; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid. R. J. Wil- 

liams. Quitman, 

Charleston Wakefield, Surehead, Dutch Cabbage 
postpaid: 1,000, $1.25; 500, 65¢e. John B. 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 





Buchanan's Frost-proof Cabbage.—100, 50c; 500, 
e238: 1,000, $3; postpaid. Catalogue free. Buchan- 
an’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Cabbase Plants, the ki haye been wanting. 
immediately. T5e per 1,000. Star 
Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 
Yo ao: 100, i 300, 75c; aw bad A ink 
ov, Satisfaction guarantee a. 

it do. Raleigh N. C. 








Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants: 300, 75c; 500, 
et 1,000, $2; 1, 1,000, express collect. 
ck Plant Co., Omega, - 

C.0.D. “Pinan bat " Cabbage: 65c; 
1,000, vo Bermuda 500, 75c; 000 $1.25. 
Sexton Co., ae _ 

and Yellow Bermuda Onion plants: 
a crate), $3.50, f.0.b anes shipment. T. C. 








7, 
Ww 








Bermuda Onion 
500, Bee, ft; 1,000. $1.50. ‘postal. $1. thousand, 








axpress collect. Conger Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 
bso, 10-000. a , Cafes las 50, bos; sia. 
Sesietectiom: th ~~ 

Large size Early Wakefield Cabbage 
White Bermuda Onion plants. 100, 25c; 500, rr 
1.000, $1.75; postpaid. ean Castleberry, 








Flat Dutch. First ae — full count and prompt 

aranteed. 500, T5e; 1,000, 

$1.10; over 5.000 at "ose. American Plant Co., Alma, 
Georgia. 

sae 


Millions frost-proof Cabbage plants, Wakefields, 
cession and mixed, mailed postpaid: 250, 50c 

$1.50; extra large: 500, $1. pressed: 10,000, $50, 
Onion Plants: 500 postpaid $1. w alter Parks, Darien, 





Georgia. CaP a8 
Five varieties Cabbage plants, medium size: 500 
Leon pag | T5e; large size, 500 postpaid $1. By ex- 


Do not fool with 


press: 5,000, $3.75; 100,000, $75. 
Plant 


cheap, trashy order good field grown. 
Farm, Darien, Ga. 


BERMUDA OR > CABBAGE 





rices Crystal Wax and White 
yellow) Onion plants: 200, 

500, 70c; 1°000, $1; 6,000, $5.50. Cabbage 
a 100, 35e; 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.50; 3,000, 


ay and night service and ‘plants 
guaranteed to Ferg 


you or money fre- 
funded. Lytle Plant Farms, Lytle, Texas. 


Delivered 
Bermuda 





10 million fine frost- -w Cabbage and Bermuda 
Onion plants. Special: 300, 50c; 500, 75¢; 1,000, $1. 
cash; mailed or expr collect. Good 
plants or money apy 8 refunded. Farmers Supply 
Company, Thomasville, 

All “= varieties Caiags — Bermuda — 


plants prepaid mail: Oc; 500, 1; 1,000, 
$1.50. mm. collect: 10,000, $4.30. Good plants and 








Satisfaction guaranteed. Dealers wanted. Ponders 
Plant Farm, Tifton, Ga. 
Our cperantes. —To A promptly high grade frost- 


proof Cabb: efield, and fine, large White 
Bermuda Onion blancs ma er dollar neon as. 


Postpai , $1.75; 2,000. 
Progress ‘Plant Co., Ashburn, One 
a a ree Se ate. Fine healthy 
8, or money refunded. 


stock 
300, Tbe: 500, ris 10: Peo prepaid. Collect, $1 
sand. Prompt shipments od deal to all. 








Cabbage — Jersey, Charleston 

. Flat ee 8 ro now. Mailed pre- 
300, Tic; 500, 1, $2. By express, 

collect: 1,000, Oss. 5,000, $5; cash with 
order. guaranteed. Rice Plant Company, 
Ripley, Tenn. 





The Progressive Farmer 


Pecans will help to pay your taxes and debts ig 
you will let them. Learn why and how. Write J. B 
Wight, Cairo, Ga. 








Carmen Grape Comin: 100, $1; 


1,000, $8. Sacra- 
100 pounds $7. 


Sandy Ford 





Ten million frost- SDroot Cabbage a 
size, 250 postpaid 50c; 500 postpaid 75<. Extra large 
. Expressed: 1,000, $1; 10,000, 
Lae » years experience, select 
plants and thousands of satisfied customers. 

R. O. Parks, Darien, Ga. 

Frost-proof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants; 

Jerseys, Charlestons, Successions, Flat Dutch, Copen- 
; Bermuda Onion. Postpaid: 250, 65c; 
; 1,000, $2. By express, any quantity, $1 

Deliveries guaranteed. Order now. Cole- 

man Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—FROST- PROOF 


Now ready. My sole business is supplying 
fine frost- — Cabbage plants; have been 
shipping for 18 years all ever the United 
States. Orders filled promptly for any 
quantity from 100 to a carload. Long ex- 
perience assures lowest possible prices on 
quality plants. I guarantee all orders to 
arrive in good condition and full count or 
refund money. Varieties: Jersey and 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat 
Dutch. Prices by gerest postpaid: 500 for 
$1.25; 1,000 for express collect, 
any ‘quantity, $f per 1,000. rder now. 
P. D. FULWOOD 
Box F, Tifton, Ga. 


Tifton’s Reliable Plants.—Frost-proof Cabbage and 
Bermuda Onion plants. Varieties, Early Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen Market, Flat Dutch, 
nie Le ices, parcel postpa: gaia: 200, The; 500, 

2 


Try me. 











ion ; 
1,000, $2, Express collect, thousand. 
We guarantee prompt shipment of size thet” will please 

you. References: Bank of Tifton and postmaster. 
Tifton Potato Co., Inc., Tifton, Ga. 

Frost-proof a se Onion Plants.—Open field 
grown, strong, well rooted, from treated seeds. Cab- 
bage, p/ to pundie. bed with variety name, damp 
moss roots. Jersey W: akefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Se Co Barly = Late Fiat 
Dutch.» Onions: Prinstabee Crystal W 








Bermuda. Parcel post ° Cabbage: 100, 50c; 
200, 75c; 300, $1; 500, # 25; 1,000, $2; 5,000, $8. 
Onions: 500, 90c; 1, 1.40; 6,000, $6.50. Exprese 
collect, 6,000 and over: C , $1 thousand; On- 
ions, 75e thousand. Full count, Prompt shipment. 
Safe arrival, satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free 


seed and pw catalog. Union Plant Company, Tex- 
arkana, Ark. 


Apple ond eam low as l0c. Grapevines 5c. Best 
varieties. ostpaid. Catalog free. Benton County 
Nursery, Dept. 4, Rogers, Ark. 

Fruit, Shade, Nuts and Ornamental trecs, shrubs, 
small fruit, plants. Write for price list with dis- 
count. Cureton Nurseries, Austell, Ga. 








low prices, 

. Camilla, Ga. 

Papershell Pecan Trees for sale. Government in- 

, Select stock. Get our prices on your re 

i Jeff Farms, Albany, Ga. 

Bunch Grapes.—Adapted to the South. Carmen, 
Armailaga, and Scott. Write for ilk 
circular. Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fia. 


WHY WORRY ABOUT 
the price of cotton when you can grow 
Pecans? We can furnish Pecan trees, 
any quantity, leading varieties, reasonably 
riced, Schley, Stuart, Alley, Success, 
‘eche, Moneymaker, Pabst, any size. For 
prices and other information write 


FLINT nvES PECAN COMPANY 


any, Ga. 

















Selected Pecan and Satsuma Orange trees. 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. Write > 
folder. Harlan Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. 

Fruit Trees. — Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large 
stock. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- 
ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Hedge Piants.—Amoor River Privet, Senne bushy, 
one year, $2; two year (sizes $3 to $10), $4 nper 108, 
delivered. Guaranteed to live, Evergreen Nurseries, 
Conway, 8. C. 


Pecan Trees for Sale.—Budded; best 











papershell ; 


Schiey, Stuart, Pabst. 5 feet 60c; 6 feet Tic. No 
ere Lo than 6 trees. None better. F. A. Bush, 
Ga. 





Very Choice Pecan Trees.—There is no better Pecan 
nursery stock than is in our nursery and our prices are 
very reasonable. See our nursery or write for price 
list. Sunnyland Pecan Nurseries, Pecan City, R.F.D, 
A, Albany, Ga. 

$5.00 per 100 and up. Apple Trees, 
In large or small lots direcet 








CHUFAS 


freight, parcel post, . Plums, 
pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, . 
or trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in 











Wanted.—10 bushels of seed Chufas. Send sample colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 
and prices. F. Dickson, Greenwood, Fla. ‘Tenn. 
Seed Chufas fr Faas —Bright, sound seed Chufas, 
20¢ pound; $2 J. F. Ratliff & Son, Black- 
shear, Ga. SEEDS 
FLOWERS Buchanan’s 1927 Catalogue.—Field, Garden and 
Flower Seeds, Fruit Trees and Plants. Mailed free. 





Buchanan's Rose Collection.—Three each Red, Yel- 

low, White and Pink; $1.50 postpaid. Catalogue 
Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 

Twenty beautiful flowering Cannas, ten varieties, 
dollar prepaid, Twenty beautiful Dahlias, assorted, 
— ca. Catalog. William Jordan, Baldwin 
ark, Calif. 








KUDZU 
— plants, $15 omg aan orders cheaper. 
ard Eppes, Tallahassee, 


POTATOES 


Genuine Porto Rican Sweet Potato plants, April- 
May delivery, $2 per thousand. Will ship all booked 
orders prompt. Place your order and get early plants. 
Jd J. Boatright, Rockingham, Ga. 


“Porto Rican Potato plants, “highest quality. “Order 
now, insure getting early delivery when wanted. Guar- 
antee satisfaction. Price: $2.25 thousand delivered 
parcel post; $1.75 thousand express not prepaid, five 
thousand lots or more; cash with order, Baxley 
Brokerage -Co., Baxley, Ga. aa 

STRAWBERRY 

Million inspected Aroma and —" $2.50 thou- 

and. Albert Morgan, Sale Creek, Ten 

Everbearing and Aroma strawberry Ta 
sand, delivered. Ike Nunnelley, Jasper, Ala. 


For Sale.—Missionary, the big market strawberry; 
Plants $3.25 per thousand collect. State inspected. 
Cc. C. Chumley, Garner, Ark. 

















$3 thou- 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
The best grown. Aroma, Missionary, 
Improved at Excelsior: 500, 
1, 255 . Express collect. 
Cabbage and Onion - Mb. Price list in 
colors free. 


J. A. BAUER 


Lock Box 38, Judsonia, Ark. 





Strawberry Plants.—Certified Improved Klondyke, 
Aroma, Missionary, Excelsior; reduced re Write 
W. H. Nichols . ‘Son, Bald Knob, Ark 





FIELD GROWN 


Klondyke and Aroma Strawberry plants, 
grown in new territory, and from new 
fields only. State inspected and certified, 
at $3.00 per 1,000, f.o.b. Guntersville, Ala. 


MARSHALL CO. STRAWBERRY ASSN. 
Guntersville, Ala. 





Buchanan's Improved Klondyke. en market 
Strawberry. 25 plants 55c; 50, 75c; "t. 15; 500, 
; 1,000, $5.75; postpaid. ie anan’s, Mem- 





Missionary, Klondyke, and Aroma Strawberry plants, 
$1 per 100. "$1.75 per 250; $2.75 per 500, postpaid. 

Our plants are pure and free from disease. 

cial planters will do well to write or wire us for 
prices in quantities. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chatta- 


nooga, 
NURSERY STOCK 




















Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS 
Maine grown Irish Potatoes, standard va- 
rieties of Field and Garden Corn, Cotton 
Seed, Garden and Flower Seeds. 17 years 
in the seed business. Can make imme- 
diate shipment of any quantity. Write 
for prices. 

GEORGIA SEED STORE, 

Macon, Ga. 





INC. 





ALFALFA 


Buchanan’s Alfalfa Seed.—Has given satisfaction for 
twenty years. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, em- 
phis, Tenn. 








BEANS 
$2.75 





Laredo Beans, bushel. KE. I. Knox, Stev- 
la. 


enson, A 
~ Early Speckled Velvet Beans, carlots and less. 
. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


90-Day Velvet Beans; sound, new crop, $1.65 bushel, 
cash with order. H. B. a Davisboro, Ga. 


Otootan Beans, $4.00; freight paid on 5 bushels 
or more. H. B. & Olin yr Salley. Salley, 8. C. 

Ninety-day Speckled Velvet Bean seed for sale; 
large or sm quantities. Monticello Milling Co., 
Monticello, Fla. 


For Sale.—Pure and fully matured pa — 
Otootan Soybeans. Write for prices. Dean 
Shellman, Ga. 


Choice Seed Velvet Beans. Otootan, Mammoth Yel- 
low and Laredo Soybeans. Write us for prices. Murphy 
& Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


Early Syomies. recleaned, Seed Velvets; bushel 
$1.75; two bushels $3.25. Satisfaction or money back. 
J. sae Palmer, Tennitie Ga. 

Sale.—Choice recieaned 90-Day Velvet Beans, 
$2" ‘bushel. Single bushel $2.25. Never had better 
seed. Bush Co., _Richland, Ga. 


For Sale.—New “erop of well matured Laredo Bean 
seed, recleaned, free of indigo seed, $2.75 bushel, f.o.b. 
Stevenson; cash with order. Sample on request. 
Horton Bell, Maxwell, Ala. 


Home grown and guaranteed pure, sound and true 
to name. Otootans $4; Laredos $3; Biloxis $2.25; 
Yellows $2. Special quantity prices. Cheap now, 
higher prices inevitable account widespread diversifi- 
cation propaganda. Also Corn, Hay, Oat Straw and 
Pecans, Choice Fulghum seed oats. Wm. P. Wan- 
namaker, St. Matthews, 8. C. 


BEGGARWEED 


Plant Beggarweed in all your groves, truck lands 
and bay mom fields as wa as in your corn and 






































humus to the 
fertilizer materials of any 
tion. Chas. F. Leach, Monticello, Fla. 


CANE 



































square 
Wholesale Plant Company, Thomasville, Ga. MILLION Cayana Seed Cane, $2.00 per 
Magnolia Nursery hae y ; yn lot very fine 
“FREEZE PROOF” CABBAGE cee ee tome. BS ted SUGAR Bore or tht eet 
it an amental aa wanted. CANE 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. W. WILLIAMS 
Plants. Our large “Winter Hardened” SEED Ww. w. J 
gate te ba sapees Shean. eg — ass saa iba 
ipping dai ree rleston, Suc- - 
cession and utch. Postpaid: 500 for Peach trees, $5 hundred; Apples $12. _ Salesmen 
$1. 10; 1,000, oe Expressed: * 1,000, $1.25; y+ ee Catalogue free. Baker Nursery, Higginson, 
10, Nine years of satisfactory ser- nag em _ = CORN 
— avis Plant Company, Tifton, Ga. Setrumas, 8 set ~ ee , La a > — en —- — * 
Flor; a. free Buch "s, Memphis, Tenn. 
Cabbage a fon Pl 1 — Grapes.—Brilliant, Armalaga and Carman, Certified Seed.—Free folder describes varieties, gives 
Jersey Wareteta, Charleston “ivakefil 1 Suceeeion: ; $15 per 100, prepaid. Roy Borden, Cottage prices. Col-Ma_Seed_Co., Niota, Tenn. 
B00 $1.10; 1,000, $1.75; 8000, $150. “Onions? ie en, eee ee 
Yellow ‘Bermuda, Ww 4 Pecans, _ — Pears, Peaches, Apples, a $3.50 bushel, f.0.b. . Whatley. Beyn- 
500, 90e; 1,000, Se Brees Sie ee, ee Phas, Pie Breage, Re, Melty Nene, Oe Se 
Ng ge Bg Qh gh Be Smeal nine prams Soe% pou, “it Sauber FE: 
a a bushel $4; 10 bushels or over. $8.75, f.0.b. Helena, Ga. 


Pants 
eek Colonial 


Trees exchanged for cotton. ursery stock. 
Heavy Kudzu roots. Free catalog. Johnson Nurseries, 
Monticello, Fila. 
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ts if CORN Fp np a or ym = Bunner variety, — Hatching eggs and baby chicks from same pen that 
. & ———_ stock Peanuts, 96 $7. my present pens at Athens and McC 
Adams Extra Early, White and Yellow Dent, What- vet Beans.—Early Speckled, "90-1 elvet Beans, Write for prices on baby chicks. H. E. Norman. 
a. Prolific; Golden Queen Popcorn. V. BR. Bush, $2.50 bushel. Sugar Can grade, in Box | P.83, ‘Richland, Ga. 
cra WPany. Ga. gallon barrel, $20. Cotton Seed.—Cook’s 307-6 wilt a 
Ford Davis Prol Prolific Seed Corn trom the largest seed corn resistant variety. $1.50 per bushel. All f.o.b. shipping BABY CHICKS FOR “SALE 
points, c with order. Goff Mercantile Company : 
= breeder in ee ne. Send for circular. Clarendon (Ine '$50.900), Enterprise, Ala From vigorous, heavy laying stock. Live 
= Davis, Huntsvi _~ = delivery guaranteed. Postage prepaid. 
> Prolific Corn, grown earefully field EAS CORDELE HATCHERY 
7 atiiagbes 4 fis — in sainitieimiaiilaiin 
= on on ee shipping point. G.¥. aprabham. “Tron, Clays and Mixed. V. B~ Bush, Cordele, Ga. 
dis- Cannington. © any, Ga. a 
~ Dou Two- Corn. — This ng Terms. -Test accredited chicks. 
may hos ‘lahest. Pa a Bag eh. I buy and sell Cowpeas, carload or less. State All kinds. Our low prices and good services gets the 
= var’ ° é : quantity and price. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, Bir- orders. Three color catalog free, 

best ee ee te par et he ih on ee «wingham, Ale. Hatchery, Dept. 719, Butler, Mo. 
olic- 75; 5 b 8, per she’ e sell out be- eee ——— 

- season is over. Marett Farm & Seed Company, For Sale.—80 bushels Brabham Feu, slightly mixed, Pioneer Chicks. —Choice, aceredited. heavy laying 
in- Westminster, 8. $2.35 bushel; straight Brabhams $2.45 bushel; Whip- flocks. Fifteen varieties. years’ breeding ex- 

Te —— COTTON | og $.. L. Haddock, Manager, Ft. V verience a4 — = righ Pioneer Poultry 

yeorgia. arms, jueen ity, oO. 
ond Half- and Half.—Catalog free. John M. Bligh, rs gas # 75 od Ls ag $2: Brelaees 
Ala. 2 nety ay Speckle Velvet eans, 5. 
ae opiate’ Wicker alsa ae coun OE so bs with order. Any quantity. D. F. Moore, HIGH GRADE CHICKS 
—- manores ; “an, unson, & 
Vv. BR. Bush, Albany, Ga. 3 
bass. Brabham Peas, $2.35 per bushel. Irons, Whip- From standard egg bred S. C. White Leg 
4,000 bushels carefully ginned Half and Half, $60 poorwills, New Eras, Early Speckle, $1.90 bushel. horns, S. C. Anconas, and Barred Ply- 
w ton. Doctor Young, Birmingham. iron mixed $1.80. All sound new crop Peas in strong mouth Rocks. Write for price lists. 
~ ee . fertilize, plant Cook 1010; 90 r why e age. Special ice on carlots. Send 
y bushel. Wintergreen ein a gash with orders, HB. é& Olin J. Salley, Salley. PECAN GROVE FARM 
s, , =e 
o ibbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton. Prize 
or ame z i. Kirkwood, Bennettsville. S.C SWEET PEAS W. H. Clough, Prop. Blackshear, Ga. 
~Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, graded Puchanan’s Spencer Sweet Peas.—Ten 10c packeis. ten sianiiatatd EL CO AL 5, 
ond inapented. $1.00 bushel. J. M. Simmons, Mount- colors, 75c, postpaid. 1 MoE Memphis, Tenn. ; Mountaineer, chicks trom, purebred, healthy. moun- 
sille. POTA ain flocks. frite for catalog wit ee poultry maga- 
- zine offer. State breed and ‘i 
—e Rhyne’s Cook Wilt-Resistant cotton leads them all. Genuine Porto Rican seed Potatoes, $2 per bushel. Chick Hatchery, Bristol, Va. — raetsatiien 2; 
tis- seed eee cheap. Rhyne Bros., Benton, Ala., Ernest Neel, Rt. 6, Cullman, Ala. lich ar bale canbe’? —_ —————— 
for of Plains, Ge. __ sa Certified Porto Rican seed Sweet Potatoes, $2 per that peg pee ge a from standard bred A are 
— “Grow Wilson Type Big Boll and make money. "We bushel crate. Thomson Seed Farms, Lloyd, Fla. excellent layers. Live delivery guaranteed. Write for 
me itson & Go., Wilson: ar. -acsaapthe — For Sale.—Wilson’s new bunch Porto Rico Potate  Drices. & Hatchery, Tifton, Ga. 
Ww seed, certified ; bushel, express collect. J. B. : 
m4 “Half and — s-~ your free, Coe B 45 Er Wilson, Rt. 1, Gadsden, Ala, DENSMORE TANCRED CHICKS 

A 50 per cent lint C to te us john RAD a 
100, Peddy & Son, Henderson, Tenn. ISH S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
ies, ————— > Buchanan's White Tip Radish Seed.—Earliest mar- Oo t d 293 . 

Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Will pro- : mer A ur trapnest records up to eggs year 
=F duee “more dollare to ecre than any cotton. Cata- a ner wenphis Fenn pounds $3.60; postpaid. ly. ~ = layers Becked by none fe — 
ell; logue free. chan 2 _ records, not claims n tmvestment that 
by PeL* Planting Cotton Seed.—Get the best. Cut RAPE puts you in a goehry business paying 

your crop. King’s Early will do the Wy ae 100-pound Buchanan’s Dwarf Essex Rape.—Quickest green crop worth while pro Our prices within 
— bag $3.25. Jno. W. King, Louisburg, N. C. known for poultry and young stock. 10 pounds $1.75, reach of all, Write now for catalog and 
can Pure Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll ectton seed. . postpaid. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn, rices on chicks and eggs. nsmore 
Son emg? ginned, recleaned, graded, $3 hundred pound SAGRAIN oultry Farms, Inc., R.F.D. 3, Roanoke, Va. 
-D Murphy Palmer, Sandersville, Ga, ; . - - 
.D, Buchanan’s Sagrain.—Greatest forage crop ever dis- Higrade Chicks.—Official state certified 200 egg 
wee, ~~ pounds of 7 —_ 10- 0 Ge ee "hee — Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, breeding. Blood tested. Leading varieties. Prices 
pes, und bale. mited quantity seeds 5 bushel for ‘enn. within reach of all. Live delivery. Catalog free.. 
cet immediate orders. . Brewer, Grant, Ala. SORGHUM —— Dixie Poultry Farms, Box 12, Brenham; Texas. 
ms, > le . . 
-~ coraeen — -Kaaison's = wan éuteies a: t Rec eqned, Coonan, a and Red Top; 150 pound PR yee 2 = ee oe oe 

n - : , , Addi * rags. . ush any, Ga. - . . 
nd, sample of free. Write W. P. Addison, Black Hatches off every Monday. Book orders now. Gar- 
a wells, Ga. WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES ner’s Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Phil Campbell, Ala. 

Money Making Cotton.—Pure Petty Toole cotton “Schochler” Watermelon seed. $2 per pound. The Drumm’s famous bred to lays are better. All lead- 
eed, $1.25 —— Siopins - oy: Pa 3 real shipping melon and largest known variety, Han- ing breeds. Famous producers. State accredited. 
resistant, | aay 7 Poon * * ales to plow in 1926. G. V. ie all other seeds. J. Palmer Schochler, Rusk, Texas. —— = BA nd = ue gr os bs 

° ’ . C le arms, 'e . 
taaane - viel, Sugar-Kist Watermelon.—‘‘Tastes as melons did = = = a ——— : ee = 
ind Reduce —- moon Wess or Ege my when we were kids.’ The ideal melon for home use Quality Chicks That Live.—Best equipped hatchery 
ee. acre = = ed ale oS = man : .. s vian or local market. Once tried always used. Lankart 8nd poultry plant in ee Leghorns $14; Reds, 
ae hee Ocopene, Bi - iS oa zy ancg- Bred Seed Farms, Waco, Texas. cope Ba $17 d per tee, BR 

— , + oe ve e 
Grow My Half a Halt rv) 50 Buy your Tom Watson Melon seed from W. H. rind emia ee te ee ao 

Cotton Growers.—My -4 315 a $25 w - 4 . Machen, Poteet, Texas. Largest grower of melons 
. nd oo, ll Ke 8 po = 4 wad yn a re Texas. I grow all ond I sell; none better, Pound 
1 2; ten pounds up, 1.75, delivered. Ask Poteet 

that I guarantee to be pure, send for my booklet and iste Rank PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
~ . s J C 
prices. Moss, Soso, Miss. 
4 Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll has world’s - - MISCELLANEOUS SEED High quality; all popular varieties. Mod- 
reeried to ‘all Wocalitics Write for descriptive liter: Velvet Beans Ail varieties Peas and Soybeans; Span.  ¢f2te Prices. Postage prepaid. Largest 
tr 5. tie s Soy “ans; Span- : 
ature, giving reduced price of seed. Piedmont Pedi- ish and Runner Peanuts. H. M. Franklin, Tennille, hatchery in Dixie serving entire South. 
greed Seed Farm, J. O. M. Smith, Manager, Com- Georgia. LAUREL BABY CHICK CO. 
merce, Ga. “ 
<a Cook 307-6 Wilt Resistant; Cook 588-219.—Early Box 431, Laurel, Miss. 
with small plants, large — on" —_ _ Cos POULTRY AND EGGS 
ow cottons lead. Prices reasonable. Seed culled, ship- 
for u y . F. Cauthen, originator , le a Sn een ane 

. ped promptly. Buy from E. F & Quality Chicks.—Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, Anconas, 
m Cook strains. Auburn Seed Farms, Cauthen, Manager, ; BABY CHICKS _ laghotms. We medatine In thie from Guess a 
res Auburn, Ala. ° Baby chicks from tested and carefully culled flocks. leading pens in Florida National Contest. The kind 

Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll seed, absolutely Strain’s | Hatchery, Athens, Ga satin = aS Hatchery, Chipley, Mis. 5. ¥. 
om pure, sound and high grade planting seed at rock Smoky Mountain Chicks,—Write Ba! circular. Smoky - - no . 

t bottom prices. Also best long staple cotton, Coker’s Mountain Poultry Farm, Box B, Cosby, Tenn Baby Chicks.—Highest juality. Barred, Buff, White 
st Deltatype. pulls 1% inches and now bringing twice Rat — ———-———- Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, Buff Orpingtons. Other 
“ the price of short staple. Write for prices. W. C. Baby Chicks for Sale.—Harvey L, Kluttz Poultry breeds also. 16¢ each, .100. Live delivery guar- 

‘ ‘ White, Chester, S. C. Farms & Hatchery, Rt. 6, Salisbury, N. C. anteed, postpaid. Bluegrass Hatchery, D. mutt, 
-y Marett’s Pedigreed Dixie Triumph.—Greatest wilt- Certified Baby Chicks.—From leading strains Leg- Proprietor, Sonora, Ky. 

: resistant variety cotton in South. Staple one inch horns, Rocks, Reds. Claytona Hatchery, Starkville. “purebred Baby Chicks.—Delivery guaranteed. Leg- 
— full. 38% lint. Produced two bales per acre this iss. horns $12; Anconas $13; Barred Rocks, Reds, Minor- 
els year. Our famous Cleveland Big Boll is a wonder. Ferris Chicks.—Cockerels direct from Geo. B. Ferris cas, $14; White Rocks, Wyandottes, $15; Orpingtons 
ios hd eee end age. Marett Farm & Seed we produce our eggs. Register Hatchery, Register, aes we ro. — 5 jeree quantities. Model 
le: ) ’ minster, 5. " Feorgia atchery Ox onroe n 
» Half and Half Planting Seed.—% to full inch staple. Purebred Barred Rock baby om hatching eggs ™ Ss 
site Here is what they say about it: tye Smith, Jefferson, Custom hatching a specialty. E. Douglass, Snow- EMPIRE QUALITY CHICKS 
nd ag ry =e Bros.—Your Half and Half makes 45 doun, Ala. 

n, to 50% Jint and is running a full inch staple here.”’ Chicks.—Leghorns $13; Rocks, Reds, $15. 100 Quality at popular prices From care- 
= . PR eon Pig hn len R..4 gt b postpaid. | Delivery guaranteed. Fitzgerald Hatchery, lly selected rondo apock- Rigs egg 
a average of a bale to an acre on six hundred acres, ee producers. roperly hatche 100% deliv- 
hy pulling a full inch and selling well. Reserve me 15 Tancred chicks, 280-312 egg strain, $15; live de- ery. Prompt shipments. Write for in- 
= tons of seed.”” Mrs, E. A. Holton, Covena, Ga.: “I livery; discount on early orders. Mountainview Farm, structive chick book and prices. 
el am getting 48% lint with standard staple.” Send for Rt. 2, Cullman, Ala. EMPIRE ATCHERY 
‘i Bait and Halt Crook Bros “Lara. ‘Tenn ee Chicks. —Basred Bocks, | Beds, English Lashorns: Box mre: Hos - Ga 
- _ - gee. Sia: ne —— mie: prepaid live delivery. ’ & Pe 
8, Zar "arms, Westphalia 0. 

GRASS —. ——_—__.—-  .-- a 
er = 

Shi 7 t Better Bred Chicks.—Heavy layers. Per 100: Leg- 
- oon y * epee Literature free. Lamberts, Dar- en tae — Fo ee . aowes i Barred Rocks, Rede, $14; White or Buff 
in m, Ala. Shinn, Box 120, Greentop, Mo. cks, Minoreas, Buff Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $16: 
b. a BAB ~ = a — Light Brahmas $18; heavy mixed $12. Catalog free. 
t. LESPEDEZA P r 4 Ae ye Whit I Brockmeier Hatchery, Dept. F, Edwardsville, Ill. 
ure Tancre strain, S. C. ite Leg- - 

a Lespedeza $2.50 bushel. E. I. Knox, Stevenson, horns; trapnested stock. Booking hs Fairview Hatchery is offering for season of 1927. 
18 Ala. naw: Write for pr baby a Pi Ferris best os strain, Sheppard’s 
5; — . “4 Anconas, olterman Barred Rocks. Circular describ- 
4 . cmelee 1958 Lewpedens seed; free sample. Red Oak PINE VIE W. LEGHORN FARM ing the above at attractive prices. ‘Address R- H. 
fe 4 \ . el, Ga. Young, Lebanon, Tenn. 
dt Carpet Grass and Lespedeza; recleaned new crop Mathis Qualit ‘ 

. , ro d y Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading Triple Pay Chicks.—Accredited; bloodtested. High- 
, seed. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. breeds. $8.80 hundred up. Catalog free. Mathis est egg record and exhibition quality; stock bred for 
— Recleaned Lespedeza seed. Tom Campbell, Meridian- Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas, profit from layers, winners, big meaty broilers. Lead- 

ville, Ala. Shipping point, Huntsville. Buchanan’s Famous Plymouth Rock Baby Chicks.— {9& varieties. Catalog free. Sanitary Hatchery, Box 
~ 25 for $4.50; 50 for $8; 100 for $15 tpaid. Cate- &._Welmar. Texas. 
Choice recleaned 1926 crop Lespedeza seed, $1.90 Tar ane) Sv Se Se, Or wid; postpac . 
r) bushel. Provine Seed Co., Calhoun City, Miss. logue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 
~ Sitios caulsanee, wad Comal Latemian quad SETS Easy to ipaieo Chicks.—Our pullets and broliers “EGGLINE” QUALITY CHICKS 
‘ . - 2 , pay g. discount uary orders. Leading ‘ 
“4 “Feito ©. _L. Patterson, Meridianville, Ala. varieties. Putnam Hatchery, Carson, Iowa. Bipiiricate Poehet-" eet 2 Ee SA- 
“4 eld selected, new crop Lespedeza seed. Guaran- Chicks.—Ferris White horns heppard Anconas, ter.” Thousands every week. Prices right. 
4 — —— grasses. D. C, Mitchell, Cal- 13° her 100: Barred Bang Sib ena ‘$20, . Buy from Big discount on advance orders. Live de- 
a breeder, not a hatchery. Blue Ribbon Farms, Green- livery guaranteed. Get our big new cata- 
pees one ne of our epettaltion._ Aree ov back, Tenn. log—free. 
» er field seeds amples on request. rite to E. G. 7, oiihher dinidian Galhmatnee Gennes 
MeIntosh. Covington, Tenn. 0 Co tae end” beste Lake kon” Gee MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
getspedera. —New crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed. Rocks, Bhode Island Reds. Lester’s Hatchery, Box 1, Florence, Ala. 
ample and prices on request. I. Wind & Company, ome, Ga. 
Seedsmen, Huntsville, Ala. ipreeninennseneninanssaeana 
‘ Buckeye Chicks Lay Earlier. —From purebred flocks; 
New crop. sound, recleaned Lespedeza seed. free of ‘“MADE-IN-CAROLINA” chicks guaranteed vigorous, big and healthy. Leg- 
fohnson ass. Miss Lena Matlock, Meridianville, Chicks are best. horns, Rocks, Wyandottes, Anconas, l5e and_ up. 
Ala. Ala. Shipping point, Huntsville, Ala. Write for Catalogue Sepa your order today. The Buckeye Hatchery, Doug- 
————— ——— ——__——_——_—— , as, 
Lespedeza! Lespedeza! Tespecteza | Choice. pan- BUNCH POULTRY FARM : HATCHERY 
Caught, recleaned, rigidly inspected Lespedez tatesville, N. é 
ee vn Daas — Sommodities. Quality Wonder-Lay Chicks from oo high reeord bred BUY BETTER BABY CHICKS 
- Inc., Calhoun City, Miss. stock. A paying investment. Leading varieties. Cat- From the South’s most modern poultry 
alog free.' Mississippi Valley Poultry Farms, Box 6, breedi > blish: We h 
. 1 reeding establishment. We have our own 
- My B ggnnee py 1926 crop dependable, recleaned Breese._Iil. flocks of trapnested, pedigreed Tancred 
a seed; 800 bushels in desired amounts, f.0.b. Accredited Chicks—12 varieties. Amazing low prices. ht + ome 
ae ew Legh Cc Rock d 
ears here. Write for prices; samples if wanted. Ref- Backed by Missouri’s greatest trapnest breeding farm. eghorns. ontest winners. jocks an 
Stence, Huntsville Bank & Trust Co., J. L. Burgess, 318 eggs official’record. Catalog frez. sooth Farms, Reds. We do not sell for other hatch- 
J Huntsville, Ala. Box 742, Clinton, Mo. eries, Write for catalogue. 
“ OATS Purebred Chicks.—9%ec up. Leading breeds. Best DORNS’ 






Live arrival guar- 
Rex Poultry Co., 


laying strains. Prompt shipments. 
anteed. Illustrated catalog free. 
Box 305, Clinton, Mo, 









Buchanan’s Burt Oats—Earliest known. Bushel 90c. 
Catalogue free. Buch ‘s, M his. Tenn. 





















; PEANUTS Chicks.—Purebred Reds, Rocks, White and Brown 
: —— Leghorns, White and Buff Gupingtens. Quality chicks 
and reasonable price. Catalogue free. Lithia Spring 


’ Recleaned North Carolina and Mates grown Run- 


Vv. Bush, Albany, Hatchery, Waynesboro, Va, 








POULTRY FARMS 
McCormick, S. C. 











Baby be ee Gay husky. vigorous chicks, all pure- 
produced from standard flocks, hea’ win 
White Rocks, Reds. 







18, Det 





Big, strong, 
White Leghorns, 
and Rhode Island 
cessfully operated 
able prices. Write for 
Portland Hatchery, 
land, Indiana. 





Baby_ Chicks for 
White Leghorns, Bred at high esg 
from selected hens. 100 chicks $20: 
1,000 chicks $160. a 
Selected pullets, 10 weeks 
each in less than 100 
Dept., Eufaula, Ala. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


100% Solvers guaranteed. White Leg- 
horns, Reds, Barred Rocks, Silver Laced 
and White Wyandottes, Jersey Black 
Giants, Mixed Breeds. all deposit re- 
serves shipping date. Book your order now 
for prompt delivery. Write for prices. 


THE F. & K. HATCHERY 
Dawson, Georgia 





Box 105 





Edwards’ Ideal Chicks.—The choice of critical poul 


ably 
Chick Hatchery, Box $5 50, “Springfield, Mo. 


IDEAL QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
Barred Rocks, White Leghorns, Anconas 
and Reds. Thousand hatched weekly, Bear 
in mind that we are producers of Ideal 
Quality baby chicks and not dealers. Our 
cooponaieiaty ceases once you are satis- 
Write for prices and catalog. Twelve 
_cents and up. 
ROZIER POULTRY FARM 
Alma, Ga. 


. Train’s “Gold Bond” Chicks.—Special money-sav- 
ing discount on orders 








Contains complete facts on 
breeding flocks—bred es | maturing and to wh = egg- 
production standards. Popular breeds. 

catalog. Learn the facts on our unusual = before 
placing your chick order anywhere. This 

offer for a limited time only. Train's Poultry Farm 
Hatchery, Inc., Box 261, Independence, Mo. 


QUALITY CHICKS 


Vitality bred. Fifteen leading breeds, Low- 
est prices. Postpaid 100% live arrival guar- 
anteed. Our chicks carry breeding of 
world’s foremost laying strains. Backed by 
12 years of careful breeding and selection. 
Missouri State Accredited. Our large out- 
ut gives you highest quality chicks at 
owest prices. rite for our free illus- 
trated catalog. Lindstrom Hatchery and 
Poultry Farm, Box 101, Clinton, Mo. 


Through honesty, faithfulness, square dealing and 
truthful advertising, the famous Trail’s End strain 
White Leghorns was founded. They originated from 
Lady Trail’s End, the first who laid 307 eggs im 365 
days. Chicks from these lop comb breeders, 
acknowledged and guaranteed the world’s greatest lay- 
ers. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Giants, and broiler 
chicks also, One million chicks for 1927, Thousands 
of satisfied customers, hundreds of testimonials. Write 
for new low price, literature, certificate of guarantee 
and pictures. 40 years experience. Trail’s End Poul- 
try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 











BABY CHICKS 


Now “is the time to order quality chicks 
for your winter layers. Our chicks lay 
sooner than the ordinary chicks as it is 
bred in them years back. We can _ fur- 


nish you with chicks in S. C. White 
Legliorns, S. Anconas, Rhode Island 
Reds and ot Black Giants at 16 cents 
and up. d jor big free catalogue tell- 


ing you Rong to raise them. 


WALNUT HILL POULTRY FARM 
Gadsden, Ala. 





ANCONAS 
Cert-O-Culd* Baby Chicks.—200,000 Single Comb 
Anconas. Official R. O. P. Trapnest pedigree male, 
quality and foundation stock matings. Rigidly culled 
and inspected. High record layers. Catalog free, 
stamps appreciated. Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. P-2, 


Gambier, Ohio. BS 
KIWIS 
Kiwis.—Cannot fly; 242 egg records; winners. Fold- 
er for stamp. Mrs. R. D. Woodson, Ackerman, Miss 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
Prize Winning Giants.—Hatching eggs; mating list 
ready. R. E. Ingham, Box 357, Macon, Ga. 
Jersey Black Giant 
$3 per 15; $5 
Va. 























eggs from large prize winners, 
for 80; delivered. A. G. Vernon, 





Madison, 
Jersey Black Giants.—Big. robust, healthy stock. 
Good layers. Eggs. $2 for 15; nice cockerels $2.50. 


Leslie Brewer, Grant, Ala. 
LEGHORNS 


Brown Leghorns.—Choice stock and eggs reason- 
able, from my state winners. Circular. J. B. Howser, 
Booneville, Miss. 


Tancred’s Royal-Imperials, 
chicks, eggs, . Deser' 
Bonner, Lavonia, Ga. 


Tancred 8, C. White Leghorns lead in laying con- 
tests. Write for prices on eggs. Paragon Poultry 
Farm, Gilbertown, Ala. 


Purebred Single Comb Dark Brown cock- 
erels, pullets and young hens, $1.25 each. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Cooper & House, Whittier, N. C. 


Eggs, Special Mating.—Pure Tancred strain, vigor- 
ous hens, headed by Fe oy prize winning males. 
Sitting 15 eggs $6. lso baby chicks, 50 cents. Write 
Wildwood Poultry Farm, Rt. 1, Macon, 


Kwaliteed Single Comb White Leghorn chicks from 
breeders culled and blood tested two years leat bacil- 
lary white diarrhea by the state. Order now. Catal 
and price list free. Harrisonburg Hatchery. 
Patterson St., Harisonburg. Va. 
Cert-0-Culd x 4 Chicks. —500,000 8. 

horns. Official R. P. Trapnest. Dedigree male, a 
pt ieeetenee Sich matings. Rigi 

High record layers. Catalog free, stamps ap- 
pa Nabob Hatcheries, Ave, P- , Gambier, Ohio. 
(Classified ads. continued on next 











rices 
H. 


on 


direat. 
. 


Low p 
ve folder free. 











Ga. 








‘seal 
and in- 
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Farmers’ Exchange = 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 

The above rate applies to the Georgia-Alabama Edi- 
tion—100,000 circulation. State plainly what edition 

you wish to use. 

Information about “Display” Classified Ads in 

slightly larger type cheerfully given 
on request. 





TURKEYS GUINEA HOGS 


FARM MACHINERY 





For Sale.—Purebred Big Bone: Guinea pigs, 


Turkeys (Giants). Satisfaction guaranteed. be 
weeks oe, ten dollars each, either sex. R. W. Shell, 


W. G. Nevlle, "Smith Grove, “Ky. 


“Giant Bronze turkeys, Goldbank strain. Breeding 
stock of highest quality, hatching eggs. Delora Moore, 
Bunceton, Mo. 








POLAND-CHINAS 
— oe Poland Chinas C.0.D. 
iss 





Sundale Farms, 








Goldbank and Fishel strain Bronze turkeys. Toms, qj jeio 
20 to 2% pounds, $10; 25 to 30 pounds, $15; hens, 14 = 
to 16 pounds, $7. Beautifully marked. Mrs. H. H. Advanced Big Type Poland China male pigs, 3 


months old; best blood lines; cholera immuned; $12.50. 


Hamilton, Fayetteville, Ala. 
Wayne W. Belcher, Brent, Ala. 


Black Belt Giant Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Great 
size and vitality. all diseases. Satisfaction Registered Big Type Poland China pigs, four months 
guaranteed. Will ship op approval. Toms $15 to $25; old, $10 each; both sex; two male shoats $15 each. 
awe $7.50 to $10. Walnutta Stock Farms, Massillon, Ajj cholera immuned. George Campbell, Grand Junc- 

5 tion, Tenn. 














Y 
LEGHORNS 
Hollywood and Tancred 300-336 egg blood Leghorns, 
Baby chicks, hatching eggs. Prompt shipment. Cata- 
logue. R. E. Sandy, Box W, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


BROWN LEGHORNS 








For Sale.—Purebred Big Bone Poland China boars 
ready for service, $20; gilts same price; piss, $9: 
cholera immune; pedigree furnished Write J. 
Weems, Union Springs, Ala. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


White Orpington and Wyandotte eggs, $2 per sitting, 
delivered. Riverside Stock Farm, Sycamore, Ala. 

















Cert-O-Culd Baby Chicks.—300,000 8. C. and R. C. 
Brown Leghorns. Pedigree male, quality and founda- 
tiun stock matings. Rigidly culled and inspected. 
Hugh record layers. Catalog free, stamps appreciated. 
Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. P-2, Gambier, Ohio. 


MINORCAS 


Black Minorca cockerels, $2.50 to $5. 
approval. John Blake, Selma, Ala 








Shipped on 











Eggs from most all leading breeds: $1.50 sitting; 
$6, 100. Barron County Poultry Association, Glasgow, HEREFORDS 
Kentucky. Herefords. W. Grey Ellis, Florence, Miss. 
Mammoth Pekin ducks; trio $5. White African SN a ata ic 
Guinea roosters $1; hens $1.50. Homer pigeons, 75c GOATS capleend 
pair. White Wyandotte and White Orpington cock- Mik Goats. Moorhurst Farm, Irvington, Ala. 
erels, $3 each. Riverside Stock Farm, Sycamore, Ala. 
Eggs from state blood tested dark Aristocrats, $2.25 FOXES 
for 15. Special pen from Holterman’s best, $15 for Wanted.—Two foxes per week. O. C. Dyson, Rt. 4, 
15. Purebred Black Leghorns, $2.50 for 15. Purebred Box 140, Taylorsville, N. C. 





Brown Leghorns, $1.50 for 15. Write E. C. Fountain, 


Gordo, Ala. TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





Purebred Black ayers eges for aan, $1.50 per 15. 
Mrs. T. D. Sasser, Rt. 1, Kellyton, Ala. 
— C. Black Minorca eggs. $ 
9 pound hens. John W. Williams, 
$1.50 buys 18 eggs of 
cas, postpaid. R. H. 
Bessemer, Ala. 





1.50 for 15; from 
Baldwyn, Miss. 


ta oe 


Cert-0-Culd Baby Chicks.—300,000 8. C. Black 
Minorcas. Official R. O. P. Trapnest pedigree male, 
quality and foundation stock matings. Rigidly culled 
and inspected. High record layers, Catalog free, stamps 
eciated. Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. P-2, Gambier, 





my large 8. = 
Blackerby, 








ORPINGTONS 
Purebred Buff Orpington eggs, £. 25 per 15, post- 
paid. Mrs. Mabel Allen, Edna, a. 


Prize winning White Crytasion Ss. Hatching eggs. 
Gapeiegne free on request. . J. Lavender, Marshall- 











Cert-0-Culd Baby Chicks.—300,000 8. C. Buff Or- 

Official R. O. P. apnest pedigree male, 

qual and foundation stock matings. Rigidly culled 
5 record laye.s. Catalog free, 
eciated. Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. P-2, 


stamps 
Gambier, 


Cockerels.—Direct from the world’s best breeders. Guernsey C 2 - 

5 ; - LY 4 } sey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs.—Get_ your 
Parks’ Rocks, Fishel Wyandottes, Firefly Reds, Byers’ foundation from the South’s leading herds of Hamp- 
Orpingtons, $4 each. Tancred Leghorns, Barron Leg- hires and Guernseys. Service boars, bred gilts, fall 
horns, $3. Description free. Drumm Egg Farms, pigs. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 
* Association, Box : DOGS 





Green Pea Shellers.—Consult catalogues or write 

us. Bullard Machine Works, Roseboro, N. C, 
FERTILIZERS 
BETTER PEANUTS, SOYBEANS, COW- 
PEAS, BUTTERBEANS, PEAS, ETC. 

Mix NitrA-Germ with these seeds when 

planting and we will GUARANTEE a bet- 

ter crop. 

“Peanut yield 1298 Ibs. more to the acre 
with NitrA-Germ.’ Ww Fugate. 
Your money will be refunded to you upon 
demand. You to be the sole judge if not 

satisiactory. 
“Your NitrA-Germ O. K.; used it on 
land last year that never would make 
peas and made a good crop.” J. A. 
Rouse. 
NitrA-Germ costs $1 per acre delivered, 
Shipped by parcel post with full instruc- 
tions. Place your order now. Name the 
crop, how many acres and when to ship, 
Try it on part of ev’ plantings at our 
risk. A written GUARANTEE with every 
shipment, NitrA-Germ will improve crop 
and land. Write for information. The 
NitrA- Germ Co., Inc., Savannah, Ga. 


FOOD PRODUCTS 
Dried Apples, 100 pounds, freight paid, $12. For 
further information write Jim Smith, Farmington, Ark, 


GRINDING 


Send us your Razors, Clippers and Shears to be 
ground. Birmingham Grinding Works, Birmingham, 
la. 

















857, Macon, Ga., invite inquiry from anyone desiring 
reliable stock and dependable hatching eggs in both 
— ng Men | stock, from breeds listed be- 
low. ode Island Reds, Jersey Black Giants, White For Sale.—Registered Whi Collie Cc. 
and Silver Laced Wyandottes, Barred, White and Jenkins, “Oxford, Ala. - shintas - 
Partridge Rocks, Buff and White Orpingtons, Dark — 

Black Minorcas, Fine female Llewellyn Setter pup, 


~ Bibb County Poultry Breeders 
eens White Collie pups. Janie Eiland, Sprott, 
a. 








15 months old, 


Cornish, Light Brahmas, Anconas, 
White and Brown Leghorns, Chanticleers, Mammoth guaranteed, for $15. Hickory Grove Farm, Hartwell, 
Bronze turkeys, Golden Seabright Bantams, Japanese Georgia. 





White Silkies, Partridge Cochin Bantams. 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 
My patented Brooder enables one hen to brood 100 


German Police puppies. Large, famous Strongheart 
stock, Males $30; females $25. egistration papers 
furnished. Satisfaction guaranteed. Oliver Smith, 
Conover, N. C, 


Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 








chicks without artificial heat. Write for particulars. 
Fr. F. Hughes, Hillsboro, Oregon. diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symp‘om chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 





W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


LIVESTOCK 
| MISCELLANEOUS | 


BERKSHIRES 





Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1026 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Partridge Rocks.—Eggs $3. Robert Clark, 358 Spring, 
Macon, Ga 

Barred Rock cockerels, $2.50 each. Marengo Farm, 
Demopolis, Ala. 

Direct, Thompson magetal Ringlet | Bai 
Hatching eggs $2. Mrs. A. Jacobs, 
Springs, Ala. 














ed Rocks.— 
Chandler 





Graves, American National 


APPLES 


1,500 Bushels Fine Eating Apples. Black Twigs, 
Winesaps, Kinniards, Limber Twigs, etc., 
standard bushel boxes, oiled paper wrapped, 
bushel, delivered on cars Elkin; cash with order. 
Highlands Orchards, Elkin, N. Cc. 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


Get White’s cut prices on Beehives, Honey Ex- 


Big type. James W. 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Registered Berkshire pigs, bred sows, and shoats. 
Tendle Mills, Middleton, Tenn. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Finest registered Durocs. 
Farm, Bellbuckle, Tenn. 

















Weaned pigs. Beechcroft 








in season, Barred Plymouth 


Fowls for sale and eggs 
Mrs. Sallie 


Rocks, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
Bass, Gibson, Tenn. 


tractors, Honey Storage Tanks. J. Tom White, 
Dublin, Ga, 


meats tered Durocs, cholera immune. watts for herd 
W. T. Log 


gins, Somerville, Tenn 





Purebred Barred Rock cockerels (Park's). Eggs 
$1.50 sitting; two sittings $2.50, postpaid. Winter 
layers. Lizzie Campbell, Meridianville Ala. 


Pe my: Barred Rock chicks from breeders culled 

lood tested two years for bacillary white diarrhea 

bythe the _—— Order now, Catalog and price list free. 

burg Hatchery, Inc., 200 Patterson Street, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Cert-O-Culd Baby Chicks.—500,000 Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. Official R. O. P. Trapnest pedigree mak 
bo and foundation stock matings. Rigidly culled 
and ~ record layers, Catalog free. 

Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. P-2, 











thy 
Gambier, Ohio. 





WHITE ROCKS 


Cert-O-Culd Baby Chicks.—300,000 White Rocks. 
Pedigree male, quality and foundation stock matings. 
Rigidly culled and inspected. High record layers. 
Catalog free, stamps appreciated. Nabob Hatcheries, 
Ave. P-2, Gambier, Ohio. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Tompkins’ fancy cockerels, $3.50. Roadview Farm, 
Hamilton, Ala. 


Purebred Dark Reds. 
Taylor, Knoxville, Ala. 


we — Single Comb Rhode Island Red 
2 and Der sitting, prepaid. Sunny Side 
in. Yay Ala. 


Imperial Reds.—National show winners. The South's 
finest matings. Deep, dark red feathering. 15 eggs 
$3.50; 100, $20. R. M. De Shazo, Greenville, S. C. 


Palmers Quality 8. C. Rhode Island Reds, Amer- 
fca’s best blood lines. .Eggs, $3 to $10 per 15; 25% 
ew two or more sittings. J. F. Palmer, Bradley, 

Kwaliteed Rhode a ye — chicks from breeders 
culled and blood tested ears for bacillary white 
diarrhea by the state. ware Sem. Catalog and price 
list free. Harisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 200 Patterson 
Street, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Cert-0-Culd Baby Chicks.—500,000 S. C. and R. C 
= Island Reds. Official R. O. P. Trapnest pedi- 
male, quality and foundation stock 
Rigiaty culled and inspected. High record layers. 
alog free. stamps appreciated. Nabob Hatcheries, 
ive. P-2, Gambier, Ohio. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs from heavy 
laying females ey nd * pedigree hatched males 
from non-broody Beautiful type and _ color. 
$2.50 for 15; $5.50 Jor 50; $10 hundred. Delivered. 
Satisfactory hatch guaranteed. Booking chicks. Lat- 
est improved Buckeye me > burning brood- 

paid. 














15 eggs $1.50. Mrs. Arthur 

















matings. 











ors, express pre’ Roberts, Collinsville, 
WYANDOTTES 

White he. ae gg = 15, $2; 30, $3.75; 100, $10, 

delivered. M. J. Barrett, Selma, Ala. 





White Wyandottes.—State and county fair winners. 
pe erels and hens for sale. P. T. Smith, Tuscaloosa, 
a. 


Beck’s Winterlay White Wyandottes. Bred for 
vigor, size and winter laying. Chicks, $16 per 100. 
Ernst Beck, Lebanon. Mo 

Fine White and hg ty Wyandottes, oh winners, 
$2 to Tad pens $12.50 to $17.50; eggs, $2 to $3 per 15. 
Dr. §. Coleman, » Millport, Ala. 


coils Invincible strain White Wyandottes, bred 
for egas, meat and beauty 19 years. Chicks, hatching 
ees, breeders for sale. Catalog. Peter Jersild, Foley, 
Ala. 

Cat-0-Culd Beby Chicks.—500,000 White Wyan- 
dottes. Official 0. P. Trapnest pedistee male, 
on, and foundation stock matings. Rigidly culled 
and inspected. High record layers. Ca‘alog free, 


























8 appreciated. Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. P-2, 
er, Ohio. ste 2 
___PEAFOWLS 
Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
PET STOCK 
Splashed Carneaux ‘Pigeons for sale or trade; $1.50 
pair; 50¢ “se a ng and comnasel birds. — 


Box 233, Ashland, Ala 





0076 
INCREASE 
in Railroad 


Taxes Since 
1905 





It is an economic fact that taxes must go on forever, but 
for American railroads, taxes go on forever increasing. 


During the past 20 years, the riod of last year—while gross 
taxes on the railroads have in- euinee d these months 
creased from $63,474,679 in 1905 to aan increased but 4.7% and op- 
$366,200,109 in 1925, or practically ng. ae have increased 
500z; and from 3.04% to 6.87% of the e increase in taxes was, 
gross earnings. Assessors may ot almost twice as great 
come and go, methods of taxation relatively, - the increase in 
may change, deficits may follow earnings, and almost four times 
dividends into the pits of receiver- as great, relatively, as the increase 
ships omg reorganizations—-but in operating expenses. In 1911, 
taxing the railroads never stops. railroad taxes in the United States 
were 3.6% of gross earnings; in 


While there is much talk at pres- 1926. 
ent about reducing Federal jo as, a om yr Ogg in 
generally, railroad taxes, the bulk el eke 
of which is collected by the states, It is doubtful if there is 
are in more in 1926 than in othercountryin the worldinwhich 
any other year in history, except- a part of railroad earnings 
ing 1917, in which thisCountryen- jg — out in taxes asin the re United 


tered the World War, when Feder- 
al taxes were so largely increased. 


Railroad taxes in 1926 
for the first time, approximate 
$400,000,000; and will consume a 
larger Ag ges of oom a 
ings than in any previous 
Not only will they exceed the divi divi-, 
a aid this year, but they will” 


States — for instance, railroad 
taxes inGreat Britain. in 1925, were 
only 3.5% of their gross earnings. 


bg = ~' years of general ~— 
and large earnings, the 
aie may be able rey stand 
these tremendous increases in 
their fixed charges, including 
taxes, they were almost 








those al in any past year, 

rupted by them in 1921 and 1922 
excepting perhaps 1911. —and the question of what will 
Railroad taxes in the first nine be the effect of the increases in 
months of 1926 have taxes now going on at 
shown an increase of the rate of 10% a year, 
almost 10% over the is one to be seriously 

corresponding considered. 






LQUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R. 








__ KODAK FINISHING 


“Trial roll, six glossitone prints, ‘25c; fast service. 
Day Night Studio, Sedalia, 

Roll Films Developed Free.—Film packs developed 
15c; prints = to 6c. Wilson Studio, Box 1311, Bir- 
mingham, 

Kodak Pini Ra . —Films developed free; 
prints, 3c to 5c. W, White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Amazing Trial Offer.—One Kodak roll film develop- 
ed, 6 fine glossy prints; only lic. Associated Photos, 
tox 1463-G, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MUSICAL 
Bargains in Pianos, Organs, Phonographs and Player 


Pianos, Write for prices if you want to save money. 
E. B. Forbes & Sons Piano Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


NUT CRACKER 


Splits away shell, leaves 
butternuts. 
Dept. FP, 


























Powerful Nut Cracker.- 
kernels. Excellent for black walnuts, 
Model “A” $9; “BY $7.50. Clark Nut, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Barrels of slightly damaged Crockery, Hotel China- 
ware, Cookingware, Glassware, etc. Shipped direct 
from factory to consumer, Write us. E. Swasey & 
Co., Portland, Maine. 


OLD COINS 


Old Money Wanted.—Will pay $100.00 for 1894 
dime, S. mint, $50.00 for 1913 Liberty head nickel 
(not buffalo). Big premiums paid for all rare coins. 
Send 4c for large coin folder. May mean much profit 
to you. Numismatic Co., Dept. 645, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


ae PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Patents.—-Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
tisk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘“How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘Record of Invention’’ — 
No charge for information on how to proceed. ‘om- 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt, wg ef- 
ficient service. ce A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-J Security Bank Building (directly 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 


PEN TING — 
Good poultry printin free. Write for 
samples. Mutual Printing Co, | Am, Va. 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Earn $120 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, as Rail- 
way Traffic Inspector, We secure position for you 
after completion of 3 ae home study course or 









































money refunded. Excellent opportunities. Write for 
free booklet G-92, Standard Business Training In- 
stitute, Buffalo, N. Y. 





SPRAY MATERIALS 


Buchanan’s Oil Emulsion.—Spray now. Gallon 90c; 
5 gallons $3. a; 15 a $9. 15. _ All other spraying 
a ange Catalogue free. ‘s, M hi 

‘enn. 











SYRUP 


Syrup.—Best quality; new cypress bar- 
gallon, freight paid. W. W. 





Sugar Cane 
re's, 35 gallons, 75c¢ 
Williams, Quitman, Ga. 


TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobacco.—Write for free samples and 
special prices. Troutt & Son, Dept. F, Hickory, Ky. 


Leaf Smoking Tobacco.—Aged and sweetened in 
bulk. While the supply lasts, 8c pound, Farmers 
Union, Union, Mayfield, I AEE ade 

~ ‘Tobacco Postpaid. —Hand “picked ¢ chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.50; 10, Best smoking 20c pound. Dick 
Chan‘Uer, p noon Tenn. 

Best Tennessee Red Leaf. old and mellow, 5 pounds 
$1; 10, $1.75; you pay postage. Jno. W. Jones, 
McKenzie, Tenn, 

Kentucky Homespun Tobacco.—Smoking, 10 pounds 
$1.50; chewing, 10 pounds $2. Pay when delivered. 
Valley Farmers, Murray, Ky. 

Tobacco, postpaid. Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Smoking 20c pound. Homer 
Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 

Homespun Tobacco.—Guaranteed chewing or smok- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 10, $1.75. Pipe free. Pay when 
received. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Tobacco Postpaid. —Guaranteed best mellow juicy 
red leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Best 
smoking 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 


Old Ken-Tuk.—Country style. Natural twist for 
for chewing and smoking. 12 twists, $1.20 postpaid. 
Satisfaction assured. Old Ken-Tuk, "Box 754, Padu- 

, Ky. 

Tobacco.—Kentucky Sweet Leaf; mellow with age. 
Fine flavor.’ Smoking, 15 pounds $1.50. Chewing 
$2.25. Pay when received. Ernest Choate, Wingo, 
Kentucky. 

Homespun Tobacco.—Smoking or chewing, 4 pounds 
$1; 12, $2.25. Send no , a postmaster op 

arrival. Pipe free for users. 
United Farmers of Kentucky, 4 4 Ky. 

Leaf Tobacco.—Selected chewing, 5 pounds $1.60; 
ten $2.50. Beet aes, Wa pounds $1.25; ten $2. 
Satisfaction guaran free; pay on_ arrival. 
Cigars, 50 for $1. 80. x et -*- Growers, Wlya, Ky. 

Tobacco.—The farmers say sell it. 10 pounds good 

10 pounds good mellow 
Satisfaction guaran- 
Pool, O. D. Collier, ’ 












































The Progressive Farmer ~ 
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Bivecry 5, 1927 
F TOBACCO 


Natural Red Leaf Tobacco, prepaid 

pounds $1.50; 10 pounds $2.75. 

4 10; 10 pounds $2. bd mild smoking: pounds 
10 pounds $1.60. B. Adams, les. Tenn. 

Eetarence, Bank of ee... 

“Leal Tobacco.—5 pounds high grade yey a 
ing, $2.50; 10 pounds $4.50; 5 pounds good 

$1.75; 10 pounds, $3; 5 pounds medium chewing aw? 50: 

10 pounds = g ; 5 pounds medium smoking, $1; 

10 pounds $1.7 Tobacco Growers’ Pool, Box 412, 

Paducah, Ky. 

















| __ AGENTS WANTED | 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Aomes wanted. Concord 


Nurseries. Dept. 25, Concord 

Salesmen Wanted.—Sell Pecans. Ornamentals and 
Fruit trees, Write for terms. Empire Farm & Nurs- 
ery, Bi Baileyton, Ala. 

“Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wond erally profitable. LaDerma 
Co.. Dept. RB, St. Low 

Fire Salvage Fomeeae Sales, 
start you, furnishing everything. 
1608 So. Halsted, Chicago. 

Bankrupt and Rummage Sales—Make $50.00 a=. 
We start you, furnishing sayeane. Distribu 
Dept. 105. 609 Division, Chicag 

We start you without a Stier. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 

Bibles, Books, Maps, Religious Mottoes always sell 
well. We have all the best lines. Most liberal terms. 
Catalog free. Huse Sales Co,, Atlanta, Ga. 


I make the best Chocolate Bars, Mints, Chewing 
Gums. Need agents. Everybody buys. Free sample. 
Milton Gordon, 1422 Vine 8t., Dept, 317, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Immense Profits Silvering Mirrors at Home.—Plat- 
ing auto parts, headlights, table ware, stoves, etc. 
Outfits furnished; details free. Write Sprinkle, Plater, 
530, Marion, Ind. 


“Want distributing agent for Hanslick, powdered 
hand soap; removes anything from hands; everybody 
a customer. Sample free. Solar Products Co., joraa 
8. Troy, Chicago. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co.. Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Agents.—90c an hour to advertise and distribute 
samples to consumers. Write quick for territory and 
particulars American Products Company, 8941 Mon- 
mouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Selling Like 1 Blazes !—Eleven piece toilet goods as- 
sortment at $2.25 with two piece carving set free to 
your customers. 100% profit. Davis Products Co., 
Dept. 55, 1321 Carroll, Chicago. 


Agents, $60 Week.—New tool chest, 8 tools in one. 
Handy. Fits hip pocket. Fine leather case. Newest 
thing out. Going big. Write quick Novelty Cutlery 
Co., Chest 837, Canton. Ohio 











$50.00 daily. We 
Jobbers, Desk M19, 





























SALESMEN WANTED 
Liberal Cash Commission Paid Weekly. 
HOWARD-HICKORY NURSERY 
10th Avenue, Hickory, N. 


Guaranteed all-wool 
Quick sales. 
Hutchins 





Free Outfit.—$10-$15 daily. 
tailored Trousers less than store prices. 
Big money. Pay daily. Free trousers offer. 
Pants Co., Dept. 21, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Our new household device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops Complete outfit 
costs less than brooms Over half profit. Harper 
srush works, 205 8rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 

Wanted.—Several farmers to quit raising low price 
cotton and sell Rawleigh Products to consumers. 
Hustlers earn from $1,500 to $3,000 yearly. Write 
today. The W. T. Rawieigh Co., Dept. PF-3, Mem- 





phis, Tenn. 

Agents.—$17.50 daily; bonus: auto furnished. In- 
troduce finest Hosiery; 7 months guarantee. New sell- 
ing plan gets business fast. Experience unnecessary 
Write for samples. Betterknit Textile Co., Dept. 5. 


enfield, Ohio, 


Agenits.—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly, selling Shirts direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed. Represent a real 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Tailoring Salesmen.—Entirely new, distinctive ad- 
vertising sales plan gets the orders for you. Guaranteed 
fitting made to measure suits $18.50 to $45.50 Big 
commiss‘ons. 200 samples. $20 outfit free. Whole- 
sale Direct Tailors, Dept. 23, Buffalo, N. Y. 


$100 weekly representing large direct to wearer com- 
pany. Complete shirt, necktie and work clothes line. 
Unbeatable combination means selling everyone. Ad- 
vanced commission and bonus. Sa'es compelling out- 
fit free. Howard Shirts, 1213 VanBuren, Dept. M12, 
Chicago. 

Agents.—Big money every day introducing Stuart’s 
guaranteed household Specialties. Over 200 fast sell- 
ers. Work or part time. Easy to get orders. 
Repeat business every month. Steady income. Big 
demand. We furnish selling outfit. Write quick. 
Stuart Co., Dept. 437, Newark, N. Y. 

“We need local agents, either part or 
whole time, to submit NitrA-Germ to 
farmers. See our other classified ad in 
this paper. Liberal pay and exclusive ter- 
ritory to producer. Write to Sales Man- 
ager, NitrA-Germ Ca,, Savannah, Ga. 
Agents Wanted.—#45 to $85 extra a week .selling 

beautiful Shirts Lowest prices, latest styles, finest 
tailoring. Henry made $25 in a day. Free insurance 
policy wins every sale Profits in advance—we deliver 
and collect. Get free outfit quick. Fashion Wear 
Shirts, Dept. B-262, Cincinnati, Ohio. Old reliable 
firm. 


Gr 

















Agents.—$240 month and new automobile. Intro- 
duce finest line latest style Silk Hosiery. Your pay 
daily in advance. Extra bonus besides. No experi- 
ence needed. Samples furnished. Silk hose free. We 
give you extra fine silk hose for your own use. Write 
for specia! offer. Jennings Hosiery Co., Dept. 4237, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


No dull times selling food 





People must eat. Fed- 


eral dis'ributors make big money; yearly and 
up. No capital or experience needed; guaranteed 
sales; unso'd goods may be returned. We furnish 


you with sample case, license and free samy'es for 


customers, Sure repeat orders. Exclusive territory. 
Ask now. Federal Pure Food Co., R-2307 Archer, 
Chicago. 





Agents.—14.85 daily in advance; bonus besides. 
Send for sworn proof. Introduce finest line guaran- 
teed hosiery you ever saw. Beats store prices. 126 
Styles. colors. New selling plan. We deliver or you 
deliver, suit yourself. Auto furnished. No experience 
needed. Spare time satisfactory. Credit given. Sam- 
pies furnished. Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept, 2837, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 


If I send you a suit made in latest style from finest 
goods, will you keep it, wear it, and show it to your 
friends as a sample of my sensational $19.50 suits 
guaranteed regular $40.00 values? Could you use $3.00 
an hour for a little spare time? If so, write me at 
onee for my wonderful new proposition: Just write 
your name and address on a card and mail to 
Salesmanager, Peoria and Adams, Dept. 609, Chicago. 








“Ask your county agent to organize a 
4-H club in your community.” 








The Cotton Market Situation 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


\ , JHILE the quantity of cotton gin- 
ned to January 16 was somewhat 
larger than generally expected, 

prices have been sustained by the active 

trade demand and the absence of pres- 
sure in the form of spot offerings or 
hedging sales. 

Ginning between December 12 and 
January 16 were 1,067,000 bales, mak- 
ing a total for the season to that date 
of 16,609,517 bales. This is 2,000,000 
bales short of the official estimate of the 
crop, but numerous guesses had been 
made that it would show only about 
16,250,000 bales. Last year, 15,500,000 
were ginned to the same date, and two 
years ago, 13,307,000 bales. 

Ginnings after mid-January in previous 
years have never approached 2,000,000 
bales. While an exceptional crop was 
produced last year, and the newer meth- 
ods of harvesting being used may mean 
extensive salvage of the cotton still in 
the fields, yet it seems to be a foregone 
conclusion that the final ginnings will 
not equal the estimate of the quantity 
grown. 

Naturally enough, this new check-up 
on the quantity of cotton that the mar- 
kets must wrestle with during the crop 


year caused prices to hesitate. They 
have been gradually climbing for six 
weeks, without any important setback. 


In itself this was a rather surprising 
performance, as prices have risen about 
134 cents a pound. Lifting of selling 
pressure has been the most important 
change in the situation compared with 
October and November, when the trend 
was all in the other direction. 


Whether demand has actually improved 
may be debatable, but, at least, its 
breadth has been more apparent since 
selling pressure has abated. The weekly 
export movement is practically main- 
taining the record stride reached in 
October, November, and December. Lib- 


eral takings by domestic and foreign 
spinners are being reported, the con- 


sumption by domestic mills in December 
was encouraging, and large spot sales of 
American cotton at Liverpool and larger 
forwardings of American cotton from 
Liverpool are other pieces of evidence 
that American cotton is going into use 
at a high rate. 

December consumption of cotton by 
American mills reached 605,000 bales, a 
new record for that month, comparing 
with 576,000 bales a year ago. The total 
for five months was 2,829,000 bales, or 
231,000 bales more than in the previous 
crep year. If the same rate was main- 
tained through January, about 3,435,000 
bales will have been used in the first half 








of the crop year against 3,182,000 bales 
a year ago. 

December exports were 1,504,000 bales 
of lint, a new record for that month, and 
530,000 bales more than a year ago. If 
approximately the same rate is main- 
tained through January, clearances’ in 
the first half of the cotton year will 
total about 6,900,000. bales against 5,382,- 
000 bales a year ago. 

Altogether, approximately 10,335,000 
bales of the crop will be accounted for 
by February 1 against 8,564,000 in the 
previous year. Of course, much of the 
gain in exports has been added to the 
stocks at foreign ports, and not all of 
the gain in domestic mill consumption 
has gone into the hands of the ultimate 
consumer. But, if the acreage for the 
next crop is sharply reduced, these larger 
stocks of raw cotton and of cotton goods 
will constitute no problem. 


The last two weeks have witnessed a 
marked rise in the price of cottonseed 
meal. Up to December 31, mills had 
received 4,659,000 tons of seed against 
4,412,000 tons a year previous, but they 
crushed and shipped out more than in 
the previous year, so that stocks of seed 
on December 31 were only 1,292,000 
tons against 1,416,000 tons a year ago, 
and stocks of cake and meal were only 
167,000 tons against 259,000 tons last year. 


Raa 


Stockmen Hold Annual Meeting 


HE Fifteenth Annual Meeting of 

the Southern Cattlemen’s Association 
was held at the Mississippi A. & M. 
College, January 10, 11 and 12, 1927. 


The college livestock workers, Goodell, 
Templeton, Newell, Higgins and others, 
the citizens of Starkville and the local 
paper, The Starkville News, put much 
intelligent effort into providing a splendid 
program and thoroughly advertising the 
meeting. They also handled the meeting 
admirably. 


The results are that the meeting was 
more largely attended than for many 
years, the association took on new life 
and seems to now be on its way to again 
rendering the livestock industry valuable 
service. 

An unusual feature was carried out 
Tuesday night in the College Cafeteria, 
a cafeteria banquet being given in 
honor of Dr. C. A. Cary, Auburn, Ala., 
and Dr. Tait Butler, Memphis, Tenn. 


The association changed its name to 
The Southern Livestock Association to 
give wider scope to its interests and: ac- 
tivities. The next meeting is to be held 
at Memphis, Tenn. 


A ee ca ie 


DEANS OF SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK DEVELOPMENT MEET AT CATTLEMEN’S AS- 
SOCIATION MEETING 


Left to right—Dr. Tait Butler, editor Mississippi Valley Edition “ livestock editor 


The Progressive Farmer; Dr. 


Cooper Curtice, known to livestock men the South over for 


his work in fighting animal parasites, especially the cattle tick; Dr. C. A. Cary, state vet- 
erinarian and dean of the College of Veterinary Medicine, Alabama. Polytechnic Institute, 


for 35 years a leader in livestock work in Ala 








bama, A banquet was given at the Cattletien’s 
tion meeting in honor of Dr. Cary and Dr. Butler. 
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Fertilizers for Bright Tobacco 
(Concluded from page 10) 

recent burning tests have shown that as 
high as one-half of the potash may come 
from high-grade muriate of potash with- 
out seriously injuring the burning of the 
tobacco. However, it is not advisable to 
have more than one-half of the potash 
derived from this source. The other half 
should come from sulphate of potash. 
Kainit contains large quantities of chlor- 
ine which injures the burning of tobacco 
and its use is not recommended. Experi- 
ments and experience have shown that 5 
per cent of potash in the tobacco fertili- 
zer is about the right amount to use. 

Phosphoric acid plays an important 
role in the growth of tobacco. It in- 
creases growth, hastens maturity, and 
seems to give a brighter color to the leaf 
by the decided effect in ripening the leaf. 
It also helps to get a good color in curing. 
A soil well supplied with humus would 
require more phosphoric acid than a light 
sandy soil. On light sandy soils, heavy 
applications of phosphoric acid are apt to 
cause firing or burning of the lower leaves, 
especially in dry weather. For most soils, 
8 per cent of phosphoric acid in the form 
of acid phosphate is about the right 
amount to use. 


When, How, and How Much 


ERTILIZERS for bright tobacco are 

almost universally applied in the row 
before planting and this method without 
doubt gives the most satisfactory results. 
Second applications of fertilizer have not 
been satisfactory and are not recom- 
mended. 


As a general rule, the poorer and more 
sandy the soil, the larger the amount of 
fertilizer that may be used with profit. 
The best amount to use will vary from 
800 to 1,500 pounds per acre, depending 
on the fertility of the soil. For most 
growers, on average soil, 1,000 pounds 
per acre of an 8-3-5 fertilizer will gen- 
erally give the most profitable results. In 
parts of the Carolinas an 8-3-3 fertilizer 
is more generally used than an 8-3-5, al- 
though experiments have shown that in 
most cases the 8-3-5 formula is most 
profitable. 

In order to obtain maximum profits 
from fertilizers under tobacco it is nec- 
essary that the farmer study the needs 
of the crop, the eondition and character 
of his soil, and the way it has been hand- 
led in the rotation. If he has diagnosed 
those conditions correctly, he should be 
in position to decide the kind and amount 
of fertilizers that will give him best re- 
sults. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 

















_ TANCRED STRAIN 


LEGHORNS _ 


My flock of S. C. White 
on Tancred’s best. Each seme a ator 


breeding is selected for egg production and 
perfection of type. Each cockerel is from a 


dam of unusual production. 

One of my pens finished second in the 
| a gem Laying Contest with a total of 

eges. Of pen consis.s five hens 

oath official sevenés of 355 to 301 eggs. 

I am offering eggs from these ey other pens 
at fair prices. Write for @ecular. 

GEO. O’KELLEY 

Winterville, 


'§. C. White Leghorns 


Trapnested Pedigreed 
| cea ay and blood tested by the N_ €. 
Ten ae laid 2, Om —_ Ala. 
by 300 egg males. 32 page 
A poultry course itself; write for yours. It’s free. 
HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 


WHITE Leena 




















greed, mates 
males 


econ | B. Sin 830 Union. Grand =e Mich, 

















Be sure you understand this point: ‘“Guar- 
anteed analysis’’, as you see it marked on a 
fertilizer bag, means only the amount of 
plantfood. It does not guarantee the kind or 
quality of plantfood, which may vary greatly 
in fertilizers of the same analysis. 

The kind and quality of plantfood in 
the fertilizer you buy depends upon the 
manufacturer who makes it. 

There you have the reason for the im- 
portance of quality in this 4-point plan. 
Successful southern farmers take no chances 
with the quality of fertilizer they use. They 
put their faith in Swift’s Red Steer Ferti- 
lizers. They know that the Swift name on 
any product means the best product of its 
kind—has meant that for 50 years. 

Follow this 4-point plan for extra yields 
—the yield beyond what is necessary to pay 
cost of production. In this extra yield is 
your profit. 2" 


larger yield 








1 Use a fertilizer made 
right 
“ 
2 Fertilize liberally the 
acres you plant 
“ 


Use a high analysis 
fertilizer 





4 Consult the A.S. A. 








S per acré 

















(Juality~it means larger 
yields per acre in this 4--point plan 


By fertilizing liberally the acres you plant 
you can get this larger production per acre 
—and save on your labor and other produc- 
+ion costs. Use Aigh analysis fertilizer 
(Swift’s 12-4-4 for cotton and corn). It gives 
you the amount of plantfood you want for 
less money—saving on costs of bagging, 
labor, freight and hauling. 

Talk over this 4-point plan with the A.S.A. 
(Authorized Swift Agent). He knows good 
fertilizer practice in your locality. Get his 
advice. Look for his sign. It marks the place 
to get “the fertilizer the best farmers use.” 


Swift & Company 
Fertilizer Works 
Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La. 
Albany, Ga. Norfolk, Va. 
Columbia, S. C. Savannah, Ga. 
Greensboro, N.C. Shreveport, La. 
LaGrange, Ga. Wilmington, N.C, 
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Plantfood from many sources 


Asa world-wide organization, Swift & Company 
selects the best fertilizer materials. In Swift’s Red 
Steer Fertilizers you get, from different sources, the 
ammonia and other plantfoods required to give the 
plant a quick start, vigorous growth and early, com- 

maturity. This means larger extra yields of 


quality crops. 


High acre yields cut the cost 


A survey of 1405 cotton farms by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1925, shows a yield of 600 
pounds of lint cotton per acre was grown at one- 
half the cost per pound as a 202 pound per acre 
yield. By fertilizing liberally the acres you plant 
you save labor, reduce other production costs and 
increase your profit—even when prices are low. 


Oe pcre 
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Pe ead 
| STPAYS TO USE THEM q 
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Mook fom sign 


I am your ‘“‘service man’’ on 
fertilizers. Come in and Ilet’s 
talk over this profit-making 4- 
point plan. I co-operate with 
Swift & Company and keep in- 
formed of thework of our Agri- 
cultural College. Let me tell 
you about Swift’s Red Steer 
12-4-4 for cotton and corn. 


Authorized Swift Agent 





Swifts Red Steer Fertilizers 


“It pays to use them’ 


y 











